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HE “W. B. ERECT FORM ” embodies those cardinal truths of 

corset making which the designer has striven to reach since the 

days of Elizabeth. It is the logical perfection of the corset idea—hygienic, 

ceful, exquisite in its lines. It is positively the only proper model 
for straight front dresses and Princess gowns. 


STYLE 701, /mproved. For medium fig- $i 00 STYLE 959, /mproved. Adapted for all 
ures. Low bust effect. Of sterling jean, * medium full developed figures. Made $2.00 
of French Coutil, ‘ ; ; 


STYLE 962, for stout, fully developed 
figures. Made of French Coutil, $2.50 


STYLE 963, meant for slender and petite $1 5 STYLE 966, for stout and fully devel- 3 00 
figures. Made of French Coutil, . | oped figures. Made of French Coutil, ° 


bf ERECT FORM 976 is the embodiment of all the best ideas of a stout corset for women. It occupies a 
Specia peculiar position in our line. This model! is intended for women not fully developed but $5 50 
e 


STYLE 702, /mproved. For medium $i 50 
full figures. Made of French Coutil, . 


naturally fleshy. It has a medium low bust, not too extreme, and an extra long hip, very fully 
gored. It holds the abdomen in—improves the form marvellously. Sizes 23-36, only in white and black. Price 


At all dealers. If yours has not the model you desire, forward money order 
(or registered letter) direct to us, and we will see that you are supplied. 


ALL W. B. ERECT FORM CORSETS ARE SUPPLIED WITH HOSE SUPPORTER ATTACHMENTS 
CAUTION,.—All Genuine Erect Form Corsets are plainly stamped “W. B. Erect Form Corsets.” There can be no substitute. 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Dept. H. B., 377-9 Broadway, New York 
5104-8 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. The Largest Corset Manufacturers in the World. 226 Bush St., San Francisco. 
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that’s why! 


Sold all over the world 


All rights secured. 
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[The entire contents of this Magazine ate covered by the general Copyright, and articles must not be reprinted 
without special permission] 
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A Plain and Simple Contract 


IS THE POLICY ISSUED BY 


The Prudential | 


You Agree 


to pay the premium; 


We Agree | 


to pay full amount of policy in event 
of death or when policy matures, if 
it is on the Endowment plan. 
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GIBRALTAR 





Write for information Department W. 





The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, HOME OFFICE: 
President Newark, N. J. 
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THANKSGIVING 





ISSUE 


The next issue of HARPER’S BAZAR will be the Special Thanksgiving Number. 
It will have a beautiful cover appropriate to the season, 
and it will contain 132 pages. 





MONG the admirable features which the BAZAR’S rapidly growing list 
A of subscribers will find in this issue is a very charming paper on 
The Girl in Love, by LILIAN BELL, with exceedingly effective 
decorative illustrations by JAMES VERRIER. Miss Bell is the brilliant 
author of “ The Love Affairs of an Old Maid,” “Sir John and the American 
Girl,”’ “ The Expatriates,’’ and many other very popular books. She writes 
to the girl in love as one who knows her subject. That young person and 
all other readers of the BAZAR will find much to interest and amuse in this 
brilliant paper. 

An equally excellent feature of the next BAZAR is one of OCTAVE 
THANET’S strong, human short stories, The Last Conquest of Mrs. 
Byrd. It is a THANKSGIVING TALE, of course, and is illustrated in a 
novel and striking fashion by JAY HAMBIDGE. No American writer writes 
better short stories than Miss Thanet. This one is worth several readings. 

The Frontispiece of the Thanksgiving BAZAR will be a charming picture 
by Miss F. Y. CORY, Thanksgiving with Grandmamma, reproduced 
in colors. Miss Cory’s work is too well known and delights too many people 
to need more than passing mention here. Another very effective piece of 
illustrating is contributed by Miss SARAH S. STILWELL, whose child studies 
appeal so strongly to every reader. THEODOSIA GARRISON, one of the 
best of our American poets, contributes an exquisite Thanksgiving poem, 
The Harvesting, which is daintily illustrated. 

Under the heading Holiday Fashions the question of clothes will be 
treated with the greatest thoroughness and helpfulness. The ROSEs, of 
Paris, have sent some particularly beautiful illustrations of late autumn 
and winter garments: MISS GOODWIN and MISS COOPER contribute their 
best work, and the fashion centres of the world—Vienna, Paris, London, 
and New York—supply the latest and most authoritative text concerning 
Fashion’s Changes, present and prospective. 

A topic of especial interest at this time is The Thanksgiving Dinner. 
MADAME BLAY treats it in a way which will appeal to every housewife, as 


well as to the heads of all households. She gives the menu of an ideal Thanks- 
: 
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giving dinner, with the recipes for every dish, the cost of each dish, and a 
photograph of it complete. Nothing could be more helpful than this season- 
able paper. 

From Paris Miss KATHARINE DE FOREST writes of interesting phases 
of life in that gay city. She also tells women some news concerning French 
garments. 

JOSEPHINE GRENIER, whose articles on formal dinners and luncheons 
have been of such value to American housewives, contributes another paper 
which will appeal to them with equal force. She writes of Hallowe’en 
Suppers, and her article is profusely illustrated. MARGARET HAMILTON 
WELCH continues her helpful Talks to Girls, in which each month they 
find everything of especial interest and importance to them. An especially 
good paper on Practical Lace-Making, by LILLIAN B. GRIFFIN, will 
appear, together with an article on Old Silver, by PRISCILLA LEONARD, 
well illustrated with sketches of actual pieces. This article will tell possessors. 
of silver all the secrets of the markings of old silver—what they imply and 
where the pieces came from. It will lead to an active investigation on the part. 
of every homemaker of the marks on her own silver. 

Mothers will be delighted to know that another paper by MARIANNA 
WHEELER (Superintendent of the New York Babies’ Hospital) is included 
in the Thanksgiving issue. It is the second of Miss Wheeler’s contributions. 
sent from abroad, and discusses The Twentieth Century Baby in 
Germany. Miss Wheeler has secured her information by personal investi- 
gation in the great hospitals of Berlin and other German cities. Another 
paper for mothers, and for fathers, too, as well as all other readers of the 
BAZAR, is When the Baby is Going to Sleep, by ELLEN M. FIRE- 
BAUGH, with illustrations by Miss F. Y. CORY. Every one will appreciate 
the fidelity of the exquisite picture contributed by the writer and the artist. 

Bagsby’s Daughter, who has been left to bear her grief alone in Eng- 
land, undergoes some new and highly interesting experiences in the next 
instalment of that pleasing serial. 

Homemakers will find a number of especially practical suggestions in 
the next BAZAR, even aside from the numerous articles previously referred 
to in this announcement. There will be the usual generous supply of HUMOR, 
EDITORIAL MATTER, with many pages of questions of GOOD FORM, EN- 
TERTAINMENT, HOUSEHOLD DECORATION, and LAW FOR WOMEN. 

The circulation of the BAZAR is leaping upward in phenomenal fashion. 
Month after month hundreds of persons who wish to buy it are unable to procure 
copies from their newsdealers, who have sold out their entire supplv. It is 
therefore advisable for non-subscribers to order their copies IN ADVANCE. 














HARPER’S BAZAR IS FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
Ten Cents a Copy. ‘e One Dollar a Year 
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Franklin Square, New York City, N. Y. 
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CARDIGAN 


by 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


“Lorraine,”” ‘The Conspirators,”’ Yellow,” Etc. 

















It is an American historical novel 
Time: Just before the American Revolution 
It is a dainty, charming love story 
It is fully and beautifully ilustrated 
it is Mr. Chambers’ most serious work 
It is Mr. Chambers’ greatest book 
It sold thousands before publication 
Its hero is a fine American type 
Its heroine is a fair colonial maid 
It is published by Harper & Brothers 











$1.50 READ $1.50 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS’ 


CARDIGAN 
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e D’RI AND I e 


A Domanee of 1812, By IRVING BACHELLER, Author of «DEN HOLDEN” 


Eight Drawings by F.C. Youn. Price $1.50 


Boston Transcript says 100th Thousand 


“Mr Bacheller has kept fully up to the standard of ‘Eben Holden’ in ‘D’ri and I.’ In certain 
ways it is a better book.” 


E BEN HOLDEN 


IRVING BACHELLER. Price 


el J. M. Pullman, D.D., says 265th _ eel 
“ The success of ‘ Eben Holden’ shows the hunger of the people for a bright, clean, sympathetic story.” 


WHEN LAND »s YOUNG 


A Stirring Colonial Romance. By LAFAYETTE McLAWS. Price $1.50 


With Six Drawings by WILL CRAWFORD 


New York Times says 12th Thousand 


“One would sacrifice a wilderness of photographic and phonographic heroines for an hour of 
beautiful, dauntless, inimitable Antoinette.” 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 


The King’s __ To Girls 


By HELOISE EDWINA HERSEY 
Miss Hersey’s great success as an educator of 


Messenger ||) so tiie i i tte te preston 


By SUZANNE ANTROBUS 
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to read at once. 
. At all bookstores, or send $1.00 to the publishers, | 
p SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
A notable new romance | « , oN | 
of Colonial Louisiana. It . = 

















RT | 
is a tale the interest of aac, Newell } 


which is never allowed to 





|| colors) that he has just done for two new books. | 


has shown his Thee fost a in the pictures (in eight | 
One is by JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, who has __ 


slacken, and its love-story 


expressed the most delightful fancies he ever | 


| wrote in 
| 7 | MR. MUNCHAUSEN 
ing in recent fiction. | Am Account of Some of His Recent Adventures | 
| The other is by CAROLYN WELLS, who has \ 


is one of the most charm- 


made a most entertaining book, both for those who || 
$l 50 | are now reading Mother Goose and for those who 
. || remember the days when they did. It is called 


| MOTHER GOOSE’S MENAGERIE | 
HARPER @ BROTHERS || | Each Book is $1.50 
| | 


At the bookstores, or of the publishers, 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK NOYES, PLATT & CO., 60 Pierce Bldg., Boston 
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NEW. PARIS WALKING COSTUME. 
Gown of brown cloth with bias bands edged with folds of green velvet; collar of white cloth with gold braid. 
Drawn by Guy Rose. 
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AUTUMN FASHION OUTLOOK 


BY A. T. ASHMORE 


HILE the winter fashions are never put be- 
\W fore the public until quite late in the 
autumn, there are always advance hints 

given forth as to what the leading features are to be, 
so that the autumn brides may have an opportunity 
to choose their trousseaux in good time. The large 
majority of the principal tailoring and dressmaking 
establishments are closed during July and August, 
but early in September the work begins again. 
Naturally the gowns then made must be of the latest 
design, for they will be worn during the autumn and 
winter seasons. There is a diversity of opinion as 
regards ordem gowns early in the season. Some 
women think they can find what they want much 
better before the rush of work begins, while others 
claim it is best to wait until later when the styles 
are definitely determined, and when there is more 
choice to be had. When money is no consideration 
and a customer has tried and found satisfactory some 
especial tailor and dressmaker who has good judg- 
ff ment and understands making for individuals, not 
/ FA dressing all women alike, it matters little when the 





i 4 winter outfit be ordered. The dressmaker will have 
4 made her choice of models in the late summer, and 
will be home from Europe in time to let her favored 
customers see what was the latest style in Paris. 

It is, however, the favored few who can be clothed 
in this most easy and attractive manner, and conse- 
quently to the great majority the clothes question 
that has to be faced autumn and spring is a most 
serious one. All (so-called) jokes to the contrary, 
women want to be well gowned, and there is not one 
woman in five hundred who takes pleasure in spend- 


| | ing the absurd amount of money upon her clothes 
he 














that in these days is looked upon as a necessity. 
Black, which has been popular so long, is still to be 
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Sraeet costume with the new long coat ; smooth, mixed gray 
wool with stitched bands of the same outlining « bias band of 
tucked black taffeta; belt, collar, and cuffs of the taffeta ; a little 
cape on the shoulders falls into lapels at the front; the belt of 
tucked taffeta goes through the coat at the dart and appears as 
a belt on the bodice. 





° son—indeed a 


retained in favor for au- 
tumn and winter cos- 
tumes. Two or three new 
shades of red are also to 
be popular, but according 
to the latest reliable in- 
formation, green is to be 
the leading color for both 
day and evening. For the 
street there are several 
different shades; for 
evening the very light- 
est possible is used, with 
a preponderance of Nile 
green. No shades on the 
turquoise order are to be 
in favor, for turquoises, 
so ’tis said, are going out 
of fashion, and sapphires 
are now the favorite 
jewels. A beautiful shade 
of sapphire blue is to be 
immensely fashionable 
for both cloth and velvet 
gowns. 

Velvet will be quite as 
fashionable as last 
vel- 

eteen gown is now con- 
sidered as necessary in a 
thorough outfit as a cloth 
costume. These costumes 
are made with skirt and 
coat to match, and on the 
lines of the cloth gowns, 
only naturally they 
should be very simple, 
even severe in effect. A 
gown that was one of the 
smartest models of last 
season, and only a few 
copies of which were seen, 
had the skirt with lines 
of narrow tucks and a 
blouse coat gathered into 
a narrow pointed belt. 
The coat is double-breast- 
ed, fastened at one side 






































with enamelled 
and jewelled but- 
tons, quite small 
and with loops 
of fine cord in- 
stead of button- 
holes. It is said 
to be economical 
to buy a long 
velvet skirt and 
then have a low 
waist to wear 
with it in the 
evening, and a 
velvet coat for 
day wear. The 
first outlay may 
be less’ than 
if two separate 
gowns were 
bought, but sure- 
ly it would be 
far better to 
have a velveteen 
or even corduroy 
gown for street 
wear, and keep 
the velvet entire- 
ly for the even- 
ing, for no one 
ean feel well 
dressed in the 
same gown worn 
alike for the 
street and house. 
Last season there 
Was an exagger- 
ated amount of 
trimming used 
even on the 
handsomest ma- 
terials, but the 
advance fash- 
ions thus far 
show a much 
more simple 
style — superb 
fabrics are used, 


AUTUMN FASHION OUTILOOK 




















































Carriage ooat of beige cloth lined with white satin; the skirt and sleeves are 
cut in gores and stitched together; collar and frill of tucked beige taffeta 
edged with écrn lace: under-sleeves of soft beige mousseline; scarf of plain taf- 
feta edged with écru lace. 
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but the beauty of the ma- 
terial is left unmarred. 
Tea gowns are to receive 
more attention than ever, 
and are to be accepted as 
correct house wear. They 
are made most elaborately 
and are cut low in the neck 
to permit of wearing jew- 
elled collars or the tulle or 
lace ties that are fashion- 
able now, tied at the back 
of the neck or at the throat. 
Fronts of lace are a feature 
of the tea gowns and long 
lace scarfs are much worn. 
When the front is, 
as is often the 
case, of pleated 
chiffon or muslin, 
the lace tie is 
most attractive, 
for the long ends 
are left to fall to 
the hem of the 
skirt. While the 
tea gowns are al- 
ways in long 
graceful lines and 
in either princesse } 























Se 


or Empire style, 
there is never 
anything in the 
nature of a wrap- 
per about them; 
they are fitted 
gowns, and the 
most attractive 
perhaps in the en- 
tire outfit. All 
materials are used 
in their construc- 
tion, even entire 
gowns being made 
of lace, with only 


Gown of tan-color cloth with trimmings of pliesé red lonisine; under- the fronts of chif- 
sleeves, yoke, etc., of the red; black velvet ribbon Incing in front; agate buttons fon. Jewelled 
on sleeves, front of skirt, bodice, and shaped bodice belt; antumn hat of crin . 
trimmed with red velvet and orchids, the brim faced with narrow lines of red girdles and collars 
velvet. Tucks in skirt and hodice give a prince=+e effect. and buttons will 





ee 











AUTUMN 





be used on tea 
gowns, and rare 
bits of lace and 
embroidery will 
be put across the 
bust as a head- 
ing to the lace 
or pleated front. 
On all costumes 
jewelled buttons 
and trimmings 
will be fashion- 
able, but the 
style of having 
several clusters 
of buttons to- 
gether has fortu- 
p nately been drop- 
ped from favor. 
There will not 
be anything like 
the same lavish 
use of gold or 
silver braid, or indeed of any 
tinsel ornamentation, but that 
is not to be construed into an 
entire tabooing of gold and sil- 
ver, for they will certainly be 
employed in moderation. 

The entire change in the ar- 
rangement of the hair will 
make a difference in the collars 
worn and in the way the necks 
of the waists are cut. Square- 
neck gowns are to be in fash- 
ion for evening wear, this not 
contradicting the statement 
that ball gowns are cut with 
the low round waists falling off 
the shoulders. Jewelled dog- 
collars take the place of the 
high stock-collars, or trans- 
parent collars of lace wired or 
kept up with bones, and the 
pattern of the lace outlined 
with colored stones or pearls. 
Coral is very popular on these 
collars, and black paillettes 
and rhinestones together. 
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AUTUMN sTREET Gown of sapphire-blue covert cloth with nar- 
row stitched bands on skirt and Eton jacket. 
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HILE there does 
not seem to be 


any real neces- 
sity to provide a number 
of hats especially for the 
autumn season, the hats 
that have done duty all 
summer look so depressing- 
ly shabby that it is quite a 
usual thing to buy one or 
more of the smart hats which the milliners’ 
shops are showing as suitable for wear until 
winter comes. Most women have hats left 





over from the spring which are possible, 


Autumn toque of pale yellow panne velvet with polka dots 
of black; edge of black velvet and feathers of black. 
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Wuire revt avrums sat with soft rolled brim, narrow 
bands of black velvet on brim, and big bow of velvet caught 
with rhinestone buckle. 


provided they have been kept carefully dur- 
ing the summer, but there is an indefinable 
something about the new shapes and effects 
in trimming that leads the most sensible wo- 
man often to what might be termed extrava- 
gance. Felt and velvet hats are not suitable 
to wear before November, but velvet trim- 
mings on straw hats, and silk and velvet, or 
chiffon and velvet, or crin and velvet, or lace 
and velvet, are combined, and make a de- 
cided change from spring styles. A smart 
style of hat that was first seen in the spring 
and is to be used now is of fine black straw 
with low round crown around which is a 
fold of black velvet tied at the side in a 
stiff bow. The brim is turned up in three- 
cornered effect, showing a roll of velvet rest- 








AUTUMN HATS 





ing against the hair, and around the edge 
are tiny black ostrich feathers set so close 
together that they look almost like a ruche. 
This hat can be worn with the hair arranged 
either high or low, something to be con- 
sidered now in these days of a new coiffure. 

The new fashion of arranging the hair 
low in the neck, while it has not yet been 
generally adopted, has already exercised its 
influence on millinery. Hats are still worn 
forward over the face, are low and broad, 
and are decidedly on the artistic order. But 
there are also smaller 
hats on which the trim- 
ming is higher, at the 
side especially, for the 
truth is that the broad, 
flat effect is not always 
so smart as the higher 
trimmings and shapes. 
A good hat is made of 
tulle and velvet—nar- 
row bias folds of the 
velvet sewed in rows on 
tulle—and in the shape 
of a broad turban; the 
sides and crown are 
alike, and the only trim- 
ming is a fold of black 
taffeta which is tied in 
a knot, the ends left 
standing up in front. 
Black and white are 
a favorite combination 
for the autumn, with a 


touch of some bright 
color, preferably scar- 
let. A hat on the tur- 


ban order has the crown 
of black tulle, the brim 
of white straw; the 
trimming of black taf- 
feta around the crown 
with a bow at the left 
side, and on the crown 
of the hat a bunch of 
red geraniums marvel- 
lously true to nature. 
All-red hats are ex- 
tremely smart and are 






made like the black 
ones, of two or three dif- 
ferent materials, velvet 


being much used. 
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Avutumn wat of rough straw; three disks, one dark blue, one dark green, and one 
white, with fancy quilis thruet through them. 



















Rep Liven sutet-waist with black silk cord on edge; clover 
leaves of white linen outlined with black, appliquéd on the 
front; collar and cuffs, white pear! buttons with batton-holes 
embroidered in black. 
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most necessary in our climate, where cool weather 

comes so suddenly, and where it is often quite im- 
possible to wear summer clothes in the street after the 
middle of September. 
and jackets, are the latest summer gowns to be seen, and 
even they look quite passé and shabby. 
equally impossible to don one’s winter costume until the 
very last of November, excepting of course 
show week. 


| ‘O have a smart cloth costume for the autumn is 


Foulard silk gowns, with capes 
It is, however, 


in horse- 

In fact one needs a cloth costume in the 
autumn as well as in the spring season; the 
same one will do for both occasions provided 
too light a color is not chosen. Tailor gowns 
reign supreme at this time of year and are 
the smartest to be seen. There will be the un- 
usual addition to many wardrobes this year 
of a yachting costume in consequence of the 
international yacht races. 

Light-weight cloths, plain and figured, 
rough serges, and what are known as mixed 
cheviots are the smartest fabrics, and while, 
if possible, a more becoming style is chosen, 
the general idea is to have these gowns cor- 
respond to a man’s business suit. The beauty 
of the gown is in the material used, and in 
its careful cut and fit. There are shades of 
gray with a hair line of white which look 
well, the coat having facings of white which 
make it most becoming. 

The serges in dark blue with facings of 
rel are almost invariably becoming. The 
smartest design is the coat and skirt, the coat 
medium length, tight-fitting, and made like 
a mess jacket, high in the throat, fastened 
with black frogs, and with military collar of 
red cloth. 

The skirts of the autumn outing gowns are 
decidedly shorter. There is one style that 
just clears the ground, but flares so much 
that it looks much longer than it is. By 
rights all skirts for this style of gown should 
flare, for the object of the costume is to have 
it for hard wear in all sorts of weather, and 
yet to look well. Many of the gowns look 
as though intended for golf, and, in fact, are 
made with two skirts, one in the regular golf 
length, and the short fitted jacket buttoned 
down the front. Double-faced cloths are used 
for these costumes, but care must be taken 
to choose a quality that is warm without be- 
ing heavy. Blues, grays, and greens are all 
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ROSE-PABID 


Gor costume of rough black and white mixture with black cloth bands stitched with white; bloufe and under-sleeves of 
scarlet cloth, attached to main part of bodice; bands turned back on skirt are faced with scarlet. 
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attractive with the figured 
backs; but here again must 
a word of caution be given. 
Often the color at the back, 
in itself attractive and ef- 
fective, is so vivid that it 
entirely spoils the color of the out- 
side, showing through the warp in a 
most unpleasant way which is not 
at first noticeable. 

It must be remembered that 
all light colors look cold in the 
autumn, and that consequently 
the dark and bright col- 
ors must be chosen. 
Where it is not pos- 
sible to buy a new 
outfit for the au- 
tumn, the best plan 
is to look over care- 
fully what was 
bought in the spring, 
and see what can be 
done with both gowns 
and hats. Now is 
the time when a black cloth gown looks well, 
and facings of dark blue or red will quite 
transform it; while velvet substituted for 
taffeta bows or spring flowers will make the 
straw hat look smart and in season until 
really cold weather sets in. A black silk 
gown, with cloth jacket, always looks well 
in the autumn, no matter whether it was 
made this year or two or three years ago, 
and a bow of searlet or black velvet will 
make even a light straw hat seem in keeping 
with it. 


buttons. 








Watxine surr for autumn wear; beige rough woo! with 
waistcoat and facings of white broadcloth; smoked pearl 
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Flannel _ shirt- 
waists are, of course, 
an important item 
in the outing cos- 
tume, and in these 
many pretty new de- 
signs are seen. Even 
for golf some deco- 


ration is allowed. 
Some extremely 
smart waists are 


made of a fine qual- 
ity woollen plaid in 
the Scotch tartan de- 
signs. With piping 
or facing of scarlet, 
these are bright and 
cheerful for autumn 
days on the links, and also for home use at 
breakfast-time. Cloth and fine flannel, tuck- 
ed or plain, are used in many pretty ways. 
A little pointed yoke of the same shade of 
flannel embroidered with a polka dot or fleur- 
de-lis design makes a restful change from the 
regulation shirt-waist. Stitched bands, with 
the machine-work done in a sharply contrast- 
ing color, are another pretty variety. On 
some of the flannel waists the sleeves are 
made with darts at the top instead of gathers. 
This makes a flat, smoothly fitting shoulder. 
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S yet all signs point to an 
A almost classic simplicity in 
evening gowns. The Em- 
pire and princesse styles are first 
in favor, but most beautifully 
modified so that there is nothing 
exaggerated about them. Satin of 
the richest but most supple qual- 
ity, rich broecades and silks and 
velvets, are greatly used; any ma- 
terial is chosen, in fact, that will 
lend itself to the classic forms 
and draperies now demanded. 
White satin of an ivory shade, 
with a band of gold embroidery 
around the hem of the skirt and 
around the shoulders, the em- 
broidery a Grecian pattern and 
of the finest hand-work, is one of 
the new designs. The folds of sat- 
in are most gracefully draped 
across the waist to the left shoul- 
der, but the back is left plain. 
For the figures—and they are 
many—to whom the princesse 
style in its severity is not becom- 
ing, there are gowns which have 
much the same effect, but which 
really are made with skirt and 
waist separate, the skirt put over 
the waist with a narrow belt. 
Appliqué of lace will be worn on 
evening gowns and will be, if pos- 
sible, more beautiful than ever, 
for even finer workmanship is de- 
manded, where the material is 
cut away and the lace fairly em- 
broidered on to the skirt. The 
spangled jet and steel gowns that 
were so costly, but now are rather 
passé, are being remodelled for 
“second best” gowns by having 
lace medallions appliquéd on 
them. A gown of this description 
has been reconstructed to look 
quite like new by a band of lace 
squares arranged so that the 
points only meet, and put around 
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Panis design for white embroidered mousseline de soie evening gown; 
the bodice and overskirt are made with narrow tucks running to a point in 
front; on the raffle the tucks are horizontal; medallion trimming of black 
lace on white, edged with ruching of black chiffon; black chiffon sash. 
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Désourante’s Gown of rows of écru Cluny lace and shaped folds of 
white taffeta; foundation skirt of white monsseline; blonee of same; 
fichu of lace threaded with black velvet caught in a scalloped effect 
around the shoulders ; sush of white taffeta. 





the train. On the 
waist a similar 
band of squares is 
put around the 
upper part. Velvet 
dinner gowns are to 
be a feature of the 
winter fashions, 
not only the inevi- 
table black velvet 
with point - lace 
trimmings which is 
included in all out- 
fits, but gowns of 
the palest shades, 
and all colors, not 
omitting white. 
The material is of 
the finest and most 
easily draped qual- 
ity, so that the 
same effect can be 
produced as though 
silk or satin were 
used. Nothing is 
more beautiful nor 
more becoming 
than a gown of this 
description, but it 
must be remember- 
ed that it will of 
necessity be costly, 
as only the best 
quality of velvet 
can be used satis- 
factorily. There 
will be some gowns 
made of figured and 
embroidered vel- 
vets, but these are 
always to be care- 
fully chosen, for, 
while the material 
in itself is very 
beautiful, it is 
often too conspicu- 
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vet dinner and ball gowns are 
the best investment, for they 
can so easily be remodelled by 
using different trimmings or by 
altering the drapery. It is often 
difficult to tell that the gown is 
not a new one. Chiffon, lace, 
mousseline de soie, either plain, 
embroidered, or painted, will 
again be used for evening gowns, 
and one of the smartest of new 
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Lf PaLe PINK OnIFFON Gown with tiny rose vine in 
‘a | rows on skirt between groups of tucke. 
* | 


e+) ous in both 
rn) design and 
) coloring to be 
in really good 
rik taste. For 
reasons eco- 
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white, gray, - 


or black satin Wuitr onirron Gown with appliqué of black lace butterflies, spangled, on 
or black vel- skirt and waist. 
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lace entre-deux with short puffed 
sleeves of chiffon. The whole style 
of this is on entirely different lines 
from the severe effect of the satin 
or velvet. It is more like the 1860 
fashions, and that those are to be 
much in favor too may be seen 
by the new Pompadour silks which 
are now imported for the winter 
in many attractive colorings and 
designs. 

Lace motives in appliqué, but- 
terflies, birds, or flowers, are to be 
much used. An exquisite gown of 
white chiffon is dotted with 
























Eventne cown of black-dotted lace over 
white taffeta slip; black velvet bows. 


models for an evening gown is 
of the lightest gray chiffon 
with entre-deux and appliqué of 
white blond lace. The skirt 
has the effect of being flounced, 
owing to the fact that between 
the lines of lace entre-deux the 
chiffon is graduated in width to 


give the desired flare. The body Simpie DINNER Gown of pale green foulard satin with y 
of the waist is of chiffon and black figures ; black velvet ribbon trimming. jeees 
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spangles, and trimmed with 
black lace spangled butterflies. 
One of the butterflies trims the 
front of the waist, and another 
the back, and in the hair is 
worn a small butterfly with 
wired wings. 


SaPPHuIRE-BL.UK OLOTH PRINCESSE Gown for 
autumn street wear; yoke and under-sleeves 
of dotted gray taffeta silk; stitched bands of 
cloth. 


Vou. XXXV.—37. 




























MIXED GRAY ONKVIOT sTREET GOWN with stitched 
bands and collar of plain gray cloth; waistcoat of 
hunter’s green cloth. 


Brocades make capital tea gowns, 
and always effective ones, and are, 
like the figured silks, most inexpen- 
sive, as they require so little trim- 
ming. One of the most useful and 


inexpensive gowns of this description ° 
is made on the plan of along coat, . 
with a fitted back, and straight front 

that opens wide enough to show an e 






under-skirt and waist front of white | 
satin covered with black lace. The 
revers are faced with white lace, and 
finished with a tiny black lace ruche. 
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to be cut may be made, with a little in- 
genuity, into the most effective of yokes 
and boleros. If the color does not harmon- 
ize with the fabric of which the waist is to 
be made the lace may be dipped in tea or 
coffee and given any shade from pale yel- 
lowish cream-color to a deep bise. In al- 
most all families there are old hoards of 
lace left from the last generation of under- 
sleeves and broad round collars. Some of 
these are of Maltese lace, some of Irish 
thread, and some of the heavier em- 


FTEN as has the knell of the 
separate waist been sounded, its re- 


tirement from an active place in 
the world of fashion is not yet an accom- 
plished fact. While complete gowns made 
of one material, with or without many elab- 
orate trfmmings, are newer than the silk or 
cloth skirt with fancy contrasting bodice, 
the new designs which are constantly ap- 
pearing in the separate waist bid fair to 
keep this most convenient of all fashions 
in favor for some time to come. These new 
models are exquisite in design and fabric. 
Silks, satins, laces, and velvet are much 
used. The main point observable in a sur- 
vey of the coming season’s designs is that 
the number of tucks is materially reduced. 
Stitched bands still hold their own, and 
many small jewelled and enamelled but- 
tons are seen. 

While a perfectly new silk waist, 
bought at one of the swell shops or made 
by one’s regular dressmaker after one of 
the new Paris models, is a delight to any 
woman, still the successful results of the 
combination of the best part of a last year’s 
gown, some good lace from another source, 
and the buckles or buttons from another 
discarded waist, make the fancy waist a 
boon to the woman who must consider the 


i Rose-PinkK PEAU DE sOte waist with black stitching and cream 
cost. Old laces which are not too valuable iace yoke and collar; amethyst buttons and chain. 
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broideries on thin India mull with 
lace stitches set in the embroidered 
flowers—the beautiful work over which 
the grandmothers of the present 
generation bent their shoulders to 
what they considered a graceful droop 
and strained their eyes to the spectacle 
age and after. These—any of them— 
will be found the piéce de résistance 
on a waist of silk or satin. 

Stitching in a contrasting color on 
the bands is another way of trimming. 


An instance of the tucks still 
being used is shown on the op- 
posite page. The waist is of 
pale blue satin with chemisette 
and under-sleeves of white, and 
collar and cuffs of black liberty 
satin. Another pretty waist has 
groups of tucks in the white 
taffeta, and black velvet trim- 
mings. Panne velvet as trim- 
ming, and even as the main 
material of the bodice, is much 
in favor again. It combines 
with very rich effect with the 
old laces and _ embroideries. 
Some very attractive models 
have the vest effect in a con- 
trasting silk or lace, and in 
many instances a narrow black 
velvet lacing across a vest is 
used. The little scarfs tied in 
sailor knot across the vest at 
the bust-line are still seen, of 
plain mousseline, chiffon, or 
crépe de Chine, or with rich 
lace ends. Many of these waists 
made for the house, even for 
winter use, have the comfort- 
able unlined yoke and collar, 


Fancy waist of pale yellow silk with stitched bands and yoke of white and in some instances the un- 
lace; gathered under band across the yoke. der-sleeves. 
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Eventne wast of white point d'esprit with black dots, made over white silk; yoke of Chantilly lace and lower sleeves of 
same; bands of black velvet with tiny buckles. 




















children’s clothes, and the great diffi- 

culty is to know when to stop being 
picturesque and become practical. After all, 
as children grow older the picturesque fash- 
ions are often the source of much unhappi- 
ness to them. For autumn and winter the 
long or three-quarter-length coats are to be 
the fashion, and green and red the smartest 
colors. Cloth and serge are the best materials, 
and the plainer, more severe styles are the 
most attractive. Capes, one, two, or three, 
are put on all the coats, but made so the coats 
can be worn without them. It is undoubtedly 
a mistake to trim children’s coats, and the 
only trimming allowed this season is braid. 
Even this seems often to take away from the 
smart appearance. Buttons of good size, pref- 
erably cut pearl, are used, and double- 
breasted effects in all the coats. The coats 
with loose backs are worn by both little girls 
and little boys, but for the former there is 


P citaren’s cot styles predominate for 






often put at the 
back a yoke which 
forms a point be- 
tween the shoul- 
ders, and is finish- 
ed with rows of 
stitching. The 
striped flannel and 
cloth coats, quite 
long, with straight 
double - breasted 
fronts and _ loose 
backs, fastened with large pearl buttons and 
trimmed with wide collars of batiste and lace 
or embroidered linen, are quite new this 
autumn. After all, though, the scarlet coats 


are always smart for children, and almost 
without exception are becoming, especially 
when worn with a black hat, and the fact 
that they possess the additional advantage of 
being suitable for any season makes them 
most sensible purchases. 





Cutty’s pLay rroox of dotted dimity very simply made, 
gathered into neck-band. 


Bany’s ovat of cashmere and velvet, with heavily stitched 
bands, and tucked yoke effect. 
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SimpLe autumn mouse press for little girl; white cloth or flannel, stitched with white; fitted belt on 
skirt; plain flannel vest front. 
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Littie soy's surt of tobacco-brown velvet or velveteen; belt of buff leather; collar and cuffs of 
white linen with fine plissé edge. 
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HE ultimatum that and wraps. Indeed it is rarely possible to 
every woman shall wear the coat intended for the skirt with any- 


 * + have a costume of thing else, even when it is a simple black 
io) % coat and skirt to match cloth. Separate coats are now almost as much 
y does not do away with the in demand as separate waists, and every large 

*. necessity for other coats shop has a supply of them, while the tailors 


have many smart models 
for their customers’ con- 
sideration. It is a settled 
question that the most 
generally useful separate 
coat is a black one, and 
now there are in style 
many exceedingly smart 
designs made in heavy 
silk as well as cloth, while 
in velvet there are charm- 
ing models. The newest 
coats this season are of 
three-quarter length, in 
the Louis XVI. style, 
with fitted back, rather 
full skirts and straight 
fronts, fitted in at the 
side seams and darts, how- 
ever, so that there is little 
resemblance to the 
straight front of last 
year excepting in the line 
from the shoulder down. 
The embroidered or bro- 
cade waistcoats are quite 
a feature of these coats, 
and rare old bits of 
brocade are utilized for 
this purpose, while white 
satin with the finest of 
Pompadour or Empire 
embroidery is most ef- 
fective. 

Long coats and cloaks 
of silk, satin, brocade, 
and cloth are immensely 
popular. Their useful- 
ness was so well establish- 
ed last season that there 
was no doubt the fashion 
would continue in favor, 
but there is a veritable 





Reocerrion cown of black lace with panels of tucked black monsseline; beige cloth 
coat lined with white satin; loose sleeves with lower edges rolled back; high rolling eraze for them now. 


collar. An especially smart coat 
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is rather longer than 
three-quarter length, of 
heavy ribbed silk with 
appliqué on net bands 
down the front and 
also around the entire 
coat. 

Sleeves, in shawl 
shape with a little ful- 
ness on the shoulder, 
flare at the hands and 
are trimmed with ap- 
pliqué to match. Pleat- 
ed flounces of chiffon 
trimmed with ruching 
make the coat longer, 
while the jabot ruffles of 
chiffon down the front 
of the coat make the 
garment more becoming 
in consequence of the 
chiffon close to the 
face. 

Long fitted coats of 
velvet with cut-work 
embroidery, or of plain 
velvet with fur collar, : 
revers, and cuffs, are su- 
perb garments. They 
are exceedingly severe 
in style and very cost- 
ly, but useful for both § 
reception and evening 
wear. There is quite a 
variety of style as re- 
gards sleeves; they are 
all small at the arm- 
hole, but are either 
flaring in shawl shape 
at the hand or in bishop 
or bell shape; there are - 
also some sleeves made 
in a large coat-sleeve 
design, but cut so that 
they do not look out of 
proportion to the size of 
the arm, while there is 
no fulness at the arm- Sa 
hole. The armhole it- t=. 
self must be of good 
size. 





Cargiace o1oak of white cloth trimmed with narrow rows of black velvet; hat of 
white with bows of guipure lace edged with black velvet. 
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Theatre wraps of chiffon are 
not what might be termed 
novelties, but are to be so fash- 
ionable this season as to war- 
rant their being classed among 
the winter fashions. A cape 
long enough to reach well be- © 
low the waist is made of pleat- 
ed ruffles of chiffon, each ruffle 
finished with a ruching and ar- 
ranged to fall one over the 
other. On every ruffle are ap- 
pliquéd butterflies of black 
Chantilly lace spangled with 
steel and jet, and the capuchin 
hood of black Chantilly is lined 
with pale rose-pink velvet. At } 
the throat is a bow with long ' 
ends of the pleated chiffon : 
drawn through a jet and steel 
buckle. This is to be the lead- 
ing model for theatre wear. 


@ 
Some of the long cloaks of 
thin broadcloth, satin-lined, ” 
. W 

are charming. As a rule they . 
are quite simple, the main |? 


quality of the material used 
and in the graceful lines of the ) 
garment. They are mostly in rl 
three-quarter length like the 
other more severe coats, and E 


beauty being in the exquisite 4 
> 
) 


will be found extremely useful 

for theatre or other evening x 
wear as well as for general use. if 
For the woman who makes her «, 


calls in her own carriage they 

are a delightful addition to the 2 
winter’s wardrobe, for in cold 
weather one of these loose 

coats may be quickly slipped on i+ 
over a velvet or cloth gown, 4 
and left in the carriage when . 
one goes into a house. Trim- | 
mings of narrow black velvet ) 


Sreret waLKrne ooat of tan cloth with sack cnt and 
two little capes; double cuffs, stitched; the side seams : > 
are open some inches at lower part of coat. ribbon, which have been so 
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much used on all kinds 
of gowns and wraps, wil! 
be seen again on these 
cloaks. The fawn shades 
in cloth and biscuit color 
are most popular. 

One of the effective, 
rather elaborate models 
for a long cloak is that 
shown on page 505. It 
has the very good com- 
bination of cloth and taf- 
feta, the latter tucked, 
while the écru lace trim- 
ming on the collar and 
around the skirt and on 
the ends of the plain 
taffeta silk scarf adds 
much to its smart ap- 
pearance. 

The under-sleeves are 
of puffed écru mousse- 
line, with a narrow cuff 
of tucked taffeta. The 
long lines of the coat, 
which are made by its 
being cut in_ several 
breadths and stitched to- 
gether, are very becom- 
ing, and in the line of 
the tall, slim effect which 
will be sought after in 
all the coming season’s 
fashions. 

Cloth coats for simple 
street wear also are long- 
er, as a rule, this year 
than last. Many are 
made with the loose sack 
shape, hanging to about, 
the knees. The Raglan 
cut is used considerably, 
but as yet does not seem 
likely to monopolize the 
fashion in the cut of the 
shoulder. 


AND WRAPS 
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BLACK BROAPOLOTH OOaT in cutaway shape, quite plain, for 
early autumn wear ; nat with brim of crisscrossed velvet. 
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O be _ thoroughly 

well gowned in 

these days in- 
volves far more atten- 
tion to the details of 
dress than is generally under- 
stood, and the best gowned wo- 
man is not by any means the 
one who spends the most 
money on her clothes, but 





TvoKrD corsEeT-cover with bands of embroidery; beading at waist-line where the 
cover ends; petticoat to match of fine white lawn and embroidery. 
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rather she who is most particular to have 
each garment she wears carefully made and 
fitted. The lingerie of to-day is always care- 
fully contrived when the question of buying 
the spring and summer wardrobe is consider- 
ed. Many a gown that in itself is smart 
and effective is hopelessly ruined by being 
worn over an ill-fitting corset or badly hung 
petticoat. 

Corsets are no longer carelessly bought 
without reference to the 
figure, and merely because 
fashion decrees some one 
especial style to be correct. 
The greatest care is taken to 
have them fit well and com- 
fortably and with some re- 
gard to the figure of the 
wearer. The low-bust corset 
is the most generally fash- 
ionable, but not in an ex- 
aggerated form, as some 
fashion plates would have us 
believe. The bust must be 
supported, and it is always 
possible to carry any fashion 
too far. The best corsets 
now are much lighter in 
weight than formerly, often 
unlined and made of batiste 
or sateen, in preference to 
coutil, while when expense is 
no object silk or satin is al- 
ways chosen. As in the case 
of boots and shoes, it is al- 
ways the best plan to buy 
two pairs of corsets at a 
time and to have those made 
to order, unless one is blessed 
with what is known as a 
ready-made figure and can 
wear ready-made garments 
of all kinds. The ribbon 
corset gains favor all the 
time, and, excepting in the 
case of a very stout woman, 
gives sufficient support to 
the figure, so cleverly are the 
bones and steels put in at 

















the back of the ribbon 
bands. 

All petticoats are 
made, or should be, as 
carefully as dress skirts, 
fitted to the figure 
around the hips, and 
finished with narrow 
facing or cord so as not 
to give any unnecessary 
fulness. For flannel 
petticoats or short cam- 
bric ones an extra piece 
of material is put in 
across the back breadths 
half-way down the petti- 
coat to give some flare 
without increasing the 
width around the hips. 
Corset-covers reach only 
to the waist-line and are 
in kerchief shape, but 
buttoned in front more 
often than tied. Some 
are made only with 
seams at the sides, while 
others again have three 
seams in the back as 
well as the side seams. 
Science and common- 
sense have united in the 
blessed knowledge that 
in order to be warmly 
clad it is not necessary 
to swathe one’s self like 
a mummy in layer after 
layer of heavy flannel 
and wool, and that 
warmth can be secured 
in the lightest of silk 
petticoats lined with 
flannel or albatross 
cloth, while a short, well 
fitted petticoat of flan- 
nel is even warmer than 
the same garment of 
heavier cotton and wool 
combined, and much 
lighter. 
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Wuire tarreta pertiooat with ruffle of plissé mousseline edged with tiny ruffles of 
black; lace medallions and edge; under-ruffle of white taffeta; embroidered medallions 
set in the black lace. 
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CaLLine costume for elderly lady; cape of black cloth cut-work over black satin, 
with double ruffle of black mousseline; skirt of black taffeta, with pointed flounce 
strapped with stitched bands 






HE new models in 
43 skirts and waists are 
especially practical 
this autumn for the use of 
middle - aged .and elderly 
women. Almost all wo- 
men when they pass mid- 
die life grow stout, and the 
full sweep of the train, the 
flare around the foot, and 
the general shape of the 
simple waist designs often 
help much to make grace- 
ful a figure which is a 
trial to its possessor. 
Jacket fronts, a full vest, 
a belt pulled low, and the 
pretty flaring sleeves, with 
under-sleeves of white, are 
the most charming of 
styles for elderly women. 
The long coats now in 
vogue, too, are much more 
becoming than the short 
jackets of past seasons, 
which were absolutely im- 
possible and inappropriate 
for any woman past mid- 
dle age. There are good 
models in these long coats 
which are half-fitted and 
rich and dignified in ef- 
fect. In velvet, with fur 
trimmings, they will be 
the handsomest garments 
a middle-aged woman can 
have for reception and 
calling costume. A_ be- 
coming shape in a cloth 
coat is made with cut- 
away effect at the front. 
It is double-breasted in V 
shape, and buttons down 
to a point below the waist- 
line. This style for morn- 
ing wear, and a velvet or 
fur coat for more formal 
occasions, complete the 
tale of out-of-door gar- 
ments for middle-aged wo- 
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men, unless for such as have need of an dowagers to that mate- 
evening cloak. Richness is necessary in these rial as an acknowledged 
wraps for cold weather, but this may vary and inalienable right on 
all the way from a long sable cape, fur or all formal occasions of 
satin lined, to a loose cloak of black broad- importance. 

cloth with fur trimmings 
and white or lilac satin 
lining. 

For the house, while 
cashmeres and soft cam- 
el’s-hair and mohair are 
perfectly appropriate far 
morning wear, for re- 
ceiving, or for dinner, a 
silk gown always seems 
to suit better an elderly 
woman. Black, gray, or 
prune-color silk or soft 
satin, simply made, is al- 
most as serviceable as 
woollen for gowns, and 
seems to confer much 
more dignity on its wear- 
ers. 

Some of the new de- 
signs for simple tea 
gowns may be most sat- 
isfactorily modified to 
make good house gowns 
for elderly women. A 
soft gray cashmere, for 
instance, with a little 
trimming of white and a 
simple kerchief effect of 
white around the open 
throat, is one of the pret- 
tiest gowns a woman can 
have. 

At the ribbon counters 
will be found some most 
useful little trimmings 
of black and white com- 
bined, which are the pret- 
tiest of decorations for 
home dresses. 

The fact that young 
women are again adopt- 
ing black velvet as even- 
ing wear does not inter- Op tapy’s gown of black étamine made over mauve taffeta and trimmed with 


: : stitched bands of taffeta; front and under-sleeves of cream mousseline with knot of lace 
fere with the claims of where the bolero meets, 
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‘ Steer Gowns * 


ste Coo ’ a to say, the best models in street 





gowns as seen in Paris, and among 

those which have already been import- 
ed, show no diminution in the length of train. Fashion 
decrees that for another six months at least, women who 
-’a™ wish to be smartly gowned must sweep behind them or 
carry in their hands some half-yard or so of cloth or vel- 
vet. The style is one that is made for the women who 
go about in their own carriages, but it must be followed 
by all who do not wish to proclaim them- 
selves satisfied to be out of fashion. 

These skirts are made in many styles, but 
all have the tendency to give the wearer a 
slim appearance. They are tight and close- 
ly fitting at the top and have a full sweep, 
though not quite such an exaggerated one 
as last season, around the foot. Cloth is the 
material most used, and by cloth is meant 
a smooth-finish broadcloth or venetian. This 
drapes well in the simple gowns of long lines 
that are much in favor, and is equally good 
when made with bands, folds, or tucks which 
are machine-stitched. The mixed materials 
in camel’s-hair and cheviot are to be used in 
the early autumn gowns for the street, a very 
rough camel’s-hair being quite smart and 
effective, especially in contrast with a fine 
white broadcloth for panels and other trim- 
mings. Even the early autumn suits have the 
long coats, hanging as low as the knees in 
many instances. These are made of a cloth 
thin enough to hang softly, and lined usually 
with a soft satin. Not all the coats, however, 
are made in the three-quarter length. There 
are Eton and mess jackets in large numbers 
still to be seen. 

Some very charming models are seen in 
the new green and sapphire-blue shades in 
smooth cloth. These are so much lighter 
in weight than the velvets and velveteens 
which will be the most fashionable fabrics 











y Ya | for street wear later, that they seem almost 

mg | \\AAAN like summer gowns. The skirts are made, 

f \\ usually, urflined, with a good silk drop-skirt, 

\ \ well-fitted and much ruffled around the foot. 

| There are two shapes in the outer skirts 

| \ which at the present time seem to be making 

an almost equally strong bid for popularity. 

SAPruiRe- Lue OLOTE sTeeet Gown with bands of deeper These are the deep, shaped flounce, higher at 
bigs vat one white oth pleted nd tappet foancr: che back than in the front, and the plain 
cloth. habit-back skirt opening directly in front, and 
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having one or two narrow shaped flounces at the foot. ( ee 
The upper part of the first skirt is made in either \ 
three or five gares, opening at the left of the front. ges 
Some pretty skirts have a narrow front breadth 
which goes quite to the foot, and two graduated 
flounces beginning at the seam on each side, running wider at 
the back. Many rows of stitching on the hems of these flounces 
and on bands which finish them at the top are the rule. On a “s 
few of the rather extreme gowns, reception and house gowns, 
the seams are out- 
lined by a band of 
Persian embroidery 
in colors and gold 
on cloth of a shade 
contrasting with 
that of the gown. 
A good model is 
one which has a 
deep shaped flounce, 
with very little 
curves, however, at- 
tached to the drop- 
skirt, and a long 
over - skirt which 
falls to half-way be- 
tween the knees and 
the floor. The flounce and the over-skirt are 
edged with a band of eloth put on with many 
rows of stitching, usually in a contrasting 
color. The band on the over-skirt turns a 
little to the left of the front, and goes up the 
side, under it being the opening of the skirt. 
It is a model which is very graceful and very 
adaptable. It lends itself to simplicity or 
elaboration equally 
well. It may be 
well copied in 
henrietta cloth 
with a band (un- 
stitched) of crepe, 
or it may be a 
band of white cloth 
with elaborate gold 
embroidery on one 
of the light cloth 
gowns which -will 


be so much used ——= a ; J 
for the house. The =n Ne : CS . 
same simple trim- 2 


ming should appear AUTUMN sTxexT gown of dull green canvas with black aud white trimmings; panels of white 
on the waist. cloth laced with black mohair braid. 


Vor. XXXV.—38. 
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PILGRIMAGE 


BY MARGARET WILSON 


INustrated by FP. ¥.C ORY 








OUSIN FRANK was 
Janie’s living hero. She 
had another, who was 

not living, though he had not 
died; it was her father as a 
young man. 

All the affection she felt for 
her “own father” was shared 
by “the long-ago father ”—so she distinguished them in 
her thoughts—and something more was added to it; the 
protecting tenderness of a mother, and a vast pity. What 
did he do, that poor lonely young fellow, without a wife 
to pack his travelling-bag for him when he went a journey, with no children to take to 
the circus, no Christmas stockings to fill—but the bare imagining of such a state of 
things was so desolate that Janie always had to hurry on to the “so they lived happily” 
that came after. Then she would turn to give one more wistful glance backward to that 
lonely father of old times, who possessed all the fascina- 
tion of the unknown. 

Proud and high-spirited he was; that she knew, because, 
when the newly found cousin introduced him to his 
father-in-law, and the father-in-law said, “Ay, Jamie, 
so long as the Lord prospers ye in this world’s goods, ye’ll 
aye find relations to look ye up,” he had been so wounded 
that all the cousin’s efforts to make his acquaintance were 
unavailing, until years after, when his own way in the 
world was made. Then they became good friends and re- 
mained so ever after; indeed it was the cousin himself 
that Janie heard telling the story to her mother. Janie 
wished that she could by some miracle be back in that 
olden time, put her hand in his and leave the house with 
him, so that he might not feel quite alone and friendless 
in the strange city. But first she would make that wicked 
old man feel all the force of her just indignation. 

Hard-working he must have been, even then, for had she 
not found on “the dry shelf” of the library, a leather- 
bound volume with an inscription on the fly-leaf, setting 
forth that a certain literary society had awarded him this 
prize for the best essay of the quarter on a question that 
looked very difficult indeed? A lover of nature; the verses 
in her mother’s album told her that. A poet. by the same 
token. Could anybody imagine her every-day father sit- 
ting down to write verses in an album / 











It would barely button around her. 
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That he had a slight figure she learned from 
the size of his wedding vest, an elegant affair of 
silver-gray brocade. Sally dressed up in it one 
day, and it would barely button around her. 
Then, just for fun, they got down a vest from 
the present father’s clothes-closet, and lo, it 
would hold them both together, quite comfort- 
ably! After all, a little girl with toothache 
would have found scant room to lay her head 
against the old one. 

In this way she pieced together out of odd 
scraps an identity that was very real to her. 
The old painting didn’t help much, for it looked 
as if the original had been made of wood, but it 
told her that he had coal-black hair and eyes 
that looked straight at you wherever you went; 
you might run as fast as you liked to the farthest 
corner of the room, and the eyes would be looking 
in that direction as soon as you got there. 

When she went to visit her aunt her father 
said: 

“ Ask her to let you see the city from the top 
of Notre Dame. I went up twenty-five—thirty 
years ago, and I’ll never forget the view.” 

The stairs were so old and rickety, her aunt 


said, that it was doubted whether they were safe. No matter. Of all the sights offered to 
her, this was the only one Janie wanted to see. When the last day of her visit came, she 
returned to the request with a persistence her aunt had not seen in her before. 


“Dear child, it’s blowing a gale. 
the house-tops.” 


No, Janie would hold on tight with both hands; she showed 


how. Her aunt reluctantly gave in. 


Throughout her visit Janie had been secretly very homesick. 
Her own people seemed so far away that she doubted if she 
back to them again. 


would ever get 


Your mite of a body would be carried away out over 














den by her 


herself. 


“You will be quite safe alone,” her aunt said; 


Would hold on tight with both hands ; 
she showed how. 


But as soon as she entered the tower, 
she felt as if she were with some one 
dear to her. It was the first 
time that she had knowingly set 
her feet in the ways trod- 
“ long-ago 
father.” He had never 
seemed so close to her be- 
fore. She was glad when 

her aunt’s breath gave out, 
half-way up, for now she would have him all to 





“you just go on and on till you come to the top, and then look at your view and come 


back. I'll wait for you here.” 


Yes, she knew she was safe, but she was not alone. 


He had gone up those very stairs. 
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She was glad they were so old—they must be the same. She was glad they were narrow— 
he must have set his feet on the spots that hers were touching. Janie had a little habit 
of holding anything very precious against her cheek. Now she sat down on one step and 
laid her face against the one above. 

It was a long, hard climb, and Janie began to pant, but she would not lag, for she was 
sure that he had mounted with a springy 
step. She had added a springy step to her 
mental image of him, it would be hard to 
say from what source. If her real father 








Was glad had been with her, she might have owned to 

eshen her fatigue and perhaps have sat down to rest— 

Ee: perhaps even have allowed him to carry her 
aunt's 


a little way. But when she paused 
for a moment it was almost as if‘a 
slight form pressed on ahead, and 
alert blue eyes looked back at her. 








——... a 


—— 


But perhaps he had been tired, 
too. His poor feet may have been 
aching. “ Dear knows what kind 
of darns were in his socks,” Janie 
thought. Who did darn his socks 
in those days, anyway? Take 
heart, foot-sore climber, there are 
other days in store, and darns such 

hg as you have never dreamed of, for 
fineness and evenness! 

She came to a resting-place where the bells were. There was a party of tourists here, 
taking notes of information furnished to them by a guide. Little cared Janie that the 
big bell was the heaviest on the Continent. She had found that the walls were covered with 
names here; what if his should be among them? Oh, if he had known that she would ever 
be looking so anxiously for it, surely he would have written it. But he had been displeased 
with Bob once when he wrote his name above the porch door, and had called it a bad habit 
to scribble one’s name over things. Perhaps the 
young father had not been so sensible. She was 
pretty sure he had not, for now she remembered 
the day she and her mother were walking along MGT Af =: 
the street of a country town, and her mother 
said: “ Look up there, Janie. That was your 
father’s room when he taught 
school, and I. found his name 
written on the window glass.” 
To Janie the small-paned dor- 
mer window was more sacred 
than all the stained glass of the 
cathedrals. 

But after searching long 
among the Hopkinsons and 
Browns for the one name 
that would mean so much, 
she gave up the quest as 
hopeless and went on. As she 
got higher the tower shook 
more and more in the wind, 
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and fear knocked at her heart. She would not 
turn back, though! he had not turned back. She 
would stand where he had stood at the top and 
look out over the same view that 
his eyes had looked upon; it 
would be almost like looking 
into the eyes themselves. 

But when she got to the top, 
and put her head out into the 
open, her breath was fairly 
blown away. It seemed as though she 
had got up into the home of the winds. 
She did not dare to trust more than head 
and shoulders to their fury. There she 
stood gasping, half in, half out, clinging 







noo 
5 
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to the edge of the trap-door, her eyes tight The home 
shut with fear. One frightened little peep of the 
she gave, then down popped her head into seine 


shelter ! 

She tried to think what she had seen. All 
that she could recall was something like a 
small doll, with head down and skirts whirling 
in the wind, creeping along a toy street. It didn’t matter, though. She had gone up the 
staircase he had climbed, every step of it. 

When she reached her aunt she found her sitting just where she had left her, rubbing 
her eyes. Could she have slept away this time, so full of life, so rich in experience to 
Janie? ‘ 

“Mercy on us, child, what a little fright you are!” she exclaimed. “ All covered with dust, 
and your hat on crooked. Come here till I fix you.” 

In the course of the fixing she snapped the elastic against Janie’s chin and rubbed her 
nose up the wrong way, as the best of aunts will. Then she kissed the red spot on the 
cheek where she had had to rub so hard to get the dust off—it was the cheek that had been 
laid against the step—and said: 

“The view must have been worth the climb, after all, for you look as pleased as Punch. 
You’re a funny child.” 

When she went home Janie told her father that she had been to the top of Notre Dame, 
but she did not explain what made the ascent one of the memorable events of her life. For 
of all the people in the world, her own father was the last one that could be expected to 
understand the charm of the long-ago father. 
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SOME HEROINES OF FICTION 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


F we put aside the romances of Hawthorne and the roman- 
tic novels of Cooper, we can hardly find much fiction of 
American scope and import before the Civil War, except 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” That was a great novel, marred 
by defects of art, and fettered to a cause, but still a great 
novel, and really the earliest American novel. After the 
war we began to have other novels of material proportions, and first among 

these were the stories of J. W. De Forest, a brevet major of volunteers, 

and a veteran of the vast army then fading back, with the weather-beaten 
blue of its overcoats, into the common color of the popular life. His 
distinction was thereafter civil and literary, and for the purposes of this 
paper it will be convenient to call him Mr. De Forest, though there is 
so much in his books to remind the reader of the big war which the author 
had passed through, with all his artistic senses alert. The book in which 

I first made his acquaintance, with a surprise and joy in an American 
who seémed to write novels with authority, was altogether concerned with 
the war and its results, and “ Miss Ravenel’s Conversion” was not less 
valuable to me for the light it cast upon the motives and morals of the 
recent struggle than for the knowledge of men and women, as such, which 
it showed. I have not read it since those far-off days, and I have not re- 
curred to his subsequent novels, “ Playing the Mischief,” “The Wetherill 
Affair,” “Overland,” and “Irene the Missionary,” which I have hardly 
named in the order of their succession; but I have read “ Honest John 
Vane” more than once, with a feeling of its mastery in handling the 
flabby material of our ordinary political virtue, such as no other Amer- 
ican novel has given me. A certain impatience, a certain contempt of 
his material on the moral side, is what as nearly allies Mr. De Forest’s 
art, in spite of his Huguenot race, to the New England ethicism so fatal 
to fiction, as anything I have noted in him. It forbids him the artist’s 
impartial joy in the good, bad, and indifferent motives which his sole 
affair is to let show themselves what they are, and it leaves him, if not a 
partisan of the better, a censor of the worse. A certain scornful blunt- 
ness in dealing with the disguises in which women natures reveal them- 
selves is perhaps at the root of that dislike which most women have felt 
for his fiction, and which in a nation of women readers has prevented it 
from ever winning a merited popularity. 





I 


I suppose his shapeliest novel is “ Kate Beaumont,” which might better 
have been called “A Family Feud,” so largely is it the history of the 
hostilities between the Beaumonts and McAlisters in a South Carolina 
village before the war. Within the frame-work of this tragedy, which has 
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the comic reliefs visible to so true a humorist as Mr. De Forest, plays the 
love story of Kate Beaumont and Frank McAlister. They have met on 
the steamer bringing them home from a long sojourn in Europe, and he 
has fallen in love with her before she has fallen into the sea, and been 
saved from death by her hereditary enemy. He has the greatest loathing 
for the hereditary enmity, which he considers a relic of barbarism, and his 
rescue of Kate Beaumont forms a pretty basis for the reconciliation of 
their families, when the young people get home. The reconciliation is al- 
ways just about to effect itself, but is always turning into provisional 
hostilities, and it does not actually take place till the close of the book, 
when the lovers are duly married. I confess that it was not with the ex- 
pectation of finding Kate Beaumont a heroine to my hand that I turned 
again to the book; and I there found her what I remembered her, a sweet 
girl, gentle and generous, with a ready-made passion for her loyer, and 
otherwise a prevailing passivity. It-was in her sister Nellie, the wife of 
the drunken Randolph Armitage, that I looked forward to meeting a 
second time a personality which greatly pleased me the first. Nellie 
Armitage is a great little creature, quite true to herself and her circum- 
stance: absolute woman, and yet with rather more humor than is vouch- 
safed to most of.her family. She had married Armitage for love of his 
beauty, and as his vice grew upon him, the proud girl had lived to suffer 
from him every ignominy, of which blows were almost the least part. 
When she ceases to love him she cannot leave him because of the public 
scandal which a woman of the Beaumont race must not expose herself 
to; and because she cannot do so without confessing to the other Beau- 
monts things which will make it their duty and pleasure to kill her 
husband. 

All the men in the book have an extraordinary vitality, and Nellie 
Beaumont has her full share of it, though the other women are rather 
seanted in behalf of the men. She is pathetically, heroically, whimsically 
alive from the first moment, and is never more so than when she falls 
in love with Frank McAlister for her sister’s sake, and putting aside the 
historic Beaumont hatred, resolves that he shall be Kate’s husband. She 
comes the more naturally to this pass when she at last abandons her own 
husband, and “takes refuge with her father; for by that time life has 
taught her that the love of a good man is the best thing in the world, 
and Frank McAlister is good. With the help of the heavenly powers she 
has fairly got the feud under her feet, when her husband comes to claim 
her, and in his drunken jealousy of Frank—not on hers but on Kate’s ac- 
count—tries to kill the young fellow whom he finds on a mission of peace 
in Peyton Beaumont’s house. 

His wild shooting brings down Beaumont’s saintly old father-in-law, 
Colonel Kershaw; Frank’s brothers, lurking about, imagine that the Beau- 
monts have attacked him, and open fire upon the Beaumonts who come 
running, pistol in hand; and the old feud flames out again in more in- 
fernal fury than ever. But Kershaw’s death proves a real peace-offering; 
Armitage is promptly turned out, and when his initial is found on the 
fatal bullet, and not the McAlisters’, the way is open to the Beaumonts 
for that forgiveness of their enemies which the old man has urged upon 
them from his death-bed. The families are reconciled, and Kate and 
Frank are married. 
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Fay Now that the prejudices of the war time and the ante-war time have 
( effectively died away, we may rejoice in the virtues which Mr. De Forest 
shows consistent with so many vices in the Beaumonts. Each of the men 


of that family is studied with an accuracy which brings him tangibly 
before us: the father, Peyton Beaumont, a quivering mass of affection 
for his own flesh and blood, an impersonation of the noblest and stupidest 
caste and family pride, his hot blood on fire with constant cocktails, and 
his life always in his hand for the resentment of insult, an impassioned 
} parent and an impenitent homicide; Vincent, the cynical, scientific prod- 
uct of the Paris medical schools, returned to the full acceptance of the 
South Carolina conditions; his younger brother Poinsett, bred to the law, 
Ge but pragtically no more a lawyer than Vincent is a doctor, serenely philo- 
1 sophical, and amiable from premature fat, but as devoted to the feud as 
‘Y the youngest brother, Tom, with whom it is a religion. The Beaumonts 
are of Huguenot race, and by so much are more picturesque than the 
Scotch-blooded MeAlisters; but these are scarcely less delicately differcn- 
tiated, though they are not touched with the same artistic affection. The 
old Judge McAlister, as canny, suave, and slippery as Peyton Beaumont 
is dense, frank, and truthful, is an admirable portrait, and so is the kind, 
consumptive, mechanically homicidal eldest son, Bruce. Frank, emanci- 
pated from all local tradition by his seven years’ study in Europe, and 
holding the feud in utter abhorrence, is worthily the lover of Kate Beau- 
mont. But the women of his family are shown in the abeyance of the 
Southern women in the slave-holding times. It is only some woman 
liberated by unhappiness to a sort of family leadership who can have the 
importance of Nellie Beaumont. But even she, as a character, is less 
livingly presented than even such a subordinate man as Bentlay Armitage. 
Among the group of powerful men figures, that of the old Colonel Ker- 
shaw, who has outlived the sins of his youth and the errors of his civiliza- 
tion, must profoundly interest the student. His patriarchal paramountcy 
not only with the passionate Beaumont, but all his impassioned descend- 
ants, is an effect of native goodness which is now become saintly without 
having degenerated into weakness. 














III 
Have I been tacitly owning that even my chosen heroine in “ Kate 
Beaumont” is not ef the dominant quality which the other heroines of 4 


this series may justly claim? She is of searcely more force, indeed, than 
the heroines of Dickens, though of indefinitely more vitality. It is not 
Dickens, however, who in any way characterizes Mr. De Forest, but there 
are hints and traces of another influence in his novel, which is all the 
more curious because Charles Reade never minimized woman’s part in - | 
fiction. The hints and traces, to be sure, are in the manner, but there 
is a deeper affinity between the two writers in their divination of woman’s 
nature. Reade turned his seership to flattering account, and so won the 
favor of a sex which he was apt to symbolize in the innocence of serpents 
and the wisdom of doves; but it is the defect of Mr. De Forest’s tempera- 
ment that he could not flatter the foibles of womanhood, or even its 
faults. I remember in “ Miss Ravenel’s Conversion ” a very lurid Mrs. 
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“TO THINK HOW I HAVE LOVED HIM!” 
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Leroy, of whom I cannot think without shuddering. The wife of Honest 
John Vane is pitilessly ascertained, and there is a widow in “ Playing the 
Mischief” who is not a mirror for widows, to say the least. In “ Kate 
Beaumont,” the old flirt, Mrs. Chester, and the young flirt, Jenny Devine, 
are treated with a contempt equally open and unsparing. All the more 
to the honor of such a brave and essentially good woman as Nellie 
Armitage, who was married to her hurt and kept it hidden, is the praise 
of an author so chary of flattery for woman. 

She has kept her hurt so well hidden that none of the Beaumonts who 
would have bathed it in blood have ever suspected it; and when she takes 
Kate home with her for a visit, the girl is simply fascinated with her 
handsome brother-in-law, and thinks her sister the happiest of wives. 
The day after her coming to his house, Armitage is brought home from a 
debauch, and with her sister she comes upon him lying senseless. 

“*QOh!’ she exclaimed.... ‘Is he—dying? ‘He is dead—dead drunk,’ 
replied the wife. ‘To think how I have loved him!’ Nellie went on. 
‘That man has had all the good, all the best, that was in my heart. He 
has had it and trampled on it, and wasted it till it is gone. I can hate, 
now, and I hate him.... I have seen the time when I could kneel and kiss 
the figures of the carpet which his feet had rested upon.... And now see 
how I hate him and despise him. I can take a mean and cowardly revenge 
on him!’ She suddenly advanced upon the senseless man, and slapped 
his face with her open hand. ‘Oh, you woman, what are you doing? ex- 
claimed Kate, seizing her and drawing her away. ‘ Nellie, I won’t love 
you!’ ‘ Yes, I am hateful,’ replied Nellie. ‘Do you know why? I can’t 
tell you half the reasons I have for being hateful. Look at that scar,’ 
pointing to a mark on her forehead.... ‘He did it. He struck me with 
his doubled fist, and that gash was cut by the ring which I gave him.’ 
Kate sat down, covered her face with her hands, and sobbed violently. ... 
‘He had struck me before, and he has struck me since. And there have 
been other insults.... Oh, if my father and brothers knew!’.... ‘ They 
would kill him, Nellie,’ whispered Kate, looking up piteously, as if plead- 
ing for the man’s life. ‘I know it. But that is not all. I have become 
so savage that it seems to me I would not mind that. What I care for 
is the exposure. If they should shoot him, people would learn why. It 
would be known that Nellie Beaumont could not live with her husband 
.... that she had failed as a wife and a woman.... I shall stay and fight 
it out here till I can fight no longer. But I wanted some one’s sympathy. 
I wanted at least to tell my sister how miserable I am.’ She stopped, fell 
on her knees, laid her head in the girl’s lap, and broke out in violent cry- 
ing. After a minute she rose, lifted Kate to her feet, embraced her pas- 
sionately, and said in a voice which had suddenly become calm, ‘ This is 
my first cry in two years. My heart feels a little less like breaking. Let 
us go.’ ‘Do you suppose he has heard” asked the younger woman, glan- 
cing at Armitage. ‘Heard? answered Nellie, with a hard laugh. ‘ He 
couldn’t hear the last trump, if it should be blown in this room. Isn’t 
he horrible—and handsome? ” 


IV 


After a first moment of prejudice, Mrs. Armitage had taken a sudden 
liking to Frank McAlister. When at last she realized that she must leave 
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her husband, she was not sorry to find Frank on the train that took her 
and her sister back to their father’s house. He behaved with such dis- 
creetness, and in regard to Kate with such slavish submission to Mrs. 
Armitage’s will, that “‘I am his sworn ally,’ she said to her sister, as 
they drove home from the Hartland station. ‘If he proposes, do you 
accept him. Then I will go to papa with the whole story, and if he is 
naughty, I will appeal to your grandpapa.’” 

She lost no time in making her approaches to their father’s heart 
through the story of her sufferings. 

““T have had to leave my husband, and I am excusable for telling 
why.’ ‘Had to leave your husband!’ echoed the father, his bushy eye- 
brows bristling and his eyes turning blood-shot. ‘The infamous 
scoundrel !’ 

“He was so much of a Beaumont that he....asked for no more than 
the fact that his daughter had felt herself compelled to leave her husband. 
On that he judged the case at once and forever.... ‘ Be perfectly easy! 
He won’t live the month out.’ ‘ Have a care what you do,’ replied Nellie. 
‘I don’t want the whole world to know what I’ve suffered.’ ‘ Who is going 
to know it? interrupted thé old fire-eater. ‘ By heavens, I will shoot the 
man that dares to know it!’....‘ You can’t shoot the women,’ said Nellie.” 

The skill with which she plays upon the tenderness of her father in be- 
half of her sister has its effect in his consenting that if the feud can once 
be extinguished Kate shall marry Frank McAlister. “‘ But I can’t dis- 
cuss it now,’ he protests. ‘Do let me alone. Do you want to break my 
heart? ‘No, nor Kate’s, either,’ said Nellie,” and presently there is a 
scene between Kate and her father, who sees her unhappy, and must know 
why. 

“*Ts it more than a Beaumont can endure?’ he repeated, gently, though 
with an appeal to the family pride. ‘ No, it is not more,’ answered Kate. 
...- The father was not satisfied, for he did not want his daughter to 
suffer at all.... ‘I did not seek this new quarrel,’ he said. ‘I can truly 
declare that Judge McAlister forced it upon me. I could live with the 
man decently, if he would let me.’ ‘Oh, father, I have nothing to say 
about these matters. Why do you explain them to me?’ ‘ Because I don’t 
want you to blame me. I can’t bear it. I say I could live with those 
people. As for the young man,—I mean Mr. Frank McAlister,—I respect 
him and like him.’ Kate, in spite of her virginal modesty, gave him a 
glance of gratitude that stung him. He started, and then resigned him- 
self; the girl did love that man.... ‘I must speak out,’ he declared. ‘ It 
is my duty as a father. I know that this young man likes you and wishes 
to marry you. If your happiness is concerned, I must know that. Then 
I will see what I can do.’ Kate could endure no longer; she was fairly 
driven into a burst of tears and sobbing; she clutched her father, and 
buried her face in his neck, all the while kissing him. It was the same 
as to say, ‘I am very miserable, but do not be unhappy about it, and do 
not be vexed with me.’ ‘Oh, my poor child,’ he repeated several times, 
patting her shoulder in a helpless way, the most discomforted of com- 
forters. At last she recovered her self-possession a little, gradually lifting 
her head until her lips touched his ear. ‘ Papa, I will tell you every- 
thing,’ she whispered. ‘1 did love him, and oh, I do! If you had let him 
propose to me I should have taken him. But now it is different. Since 
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I have seen how it must always be between our families, I have decided 
that I will never marry him, not even if you consent. I will not risk 
being put in hostility with my own family. And now let me go, quick. 
Let me run.’ The instant he loosed his embrace she rustled out of the 
room, and away to her own chamber, shutting the door upon herself with 
a noise of hurry which he could plainly hear.” 


Vv 


All this, it must be owned, is very sweet and true, and there is nothing 
anywhere forced in the note of Kate Beaumont’s character. She is always 
very naturally and delicately a girl, who suffers into admirable woman- 
hood. But the want of something salient in her appearances unfits her 
for quotation. 

Perhaps that is the worst that can be said of her. The worst that can 
be said of her author is that he was apt to leave his work in a certain 
unfinish, and at last he left it altogether. I think it one of the greatest 
pities of our literary history that about twenty years ago Mr. De Forest 
ceased to print if he did not cease to write fiction: I suspect that the only 
book he has recently published—“ A Lover’s Revolt”—is of a much 
earlier invention. It has the virtues and the defects of all his work. It 
is strongest in the portrayal of men’s characters, though its women cannot 
be said to be either weakly or falsely done. Their natures are truly but . 
not kindly rendered, and this is a sort of error in the handling. Again, 
as always before, the artist’s contempt for their duplicity masters his 
sense of the goodness, the sincerity indeed, which consists with that 
duplicity. He is distinctly a man’s novelist, and as men do not need novel- 
ists so much apparently as women, his usefulness has been limited. When 
he was writing the novels which, like “ Kate Beaumont,” commanded for 
him the admiration of those among his countrymen best fitted to know 
good work, it seemed reasonable that he should be lastingly recognized as 
one of the masters of American fiction; and I for one shall never be 
willing to own him less, though I cannot read many pages of his without 
wishing he had done this or that differently. It is not only the master who 
chooses to leave things in the rough; it is sometimes the ’prentice who 
has not yet learned how to shape them perfectly. Still, in spite of all this 
I remember and I feel his strenuous imaginative gift working with a sort 
of disdainful honesty to the effects of art. Finer, not stronger workmen 
succeeded him, and a delicate realism, more responsive to the claims and 
appeals of the feminine over-soul, replaced his inexorable veracity. In 
the fate of his fiction, whether final or provisional, it is as if this sensitive 
spirit had avenged the slight it felt, and as the habit of women is, over- 
avenged itself. It had revealed itself to him, as it does only to the 
masters of fiction, and he had seemed not to prize the confidence—had 
mocked at it, or what was worse, had made it the text for dramatic cen- 
sures far more cutting and insufferable than sermons. In the lapse of 
time, however, the woman-soul may revise and even reverse its judgments. 
It is capricious as well as implacable, and it is possible that in some 
future moment it may fancy seeing itself as a most truthful man-soul 
saw it; and then Mr. De Forest’s belated turn will have come. 



































AFTERNOON 


BY KATHARINE PYLE.—ILLUSTRATED BY SARAH §S, STILWELL 


The lawn’s a pleasant place to play 
Late in the afternoon, 

When shadows lengthen, and the bell 
Will ring for supper soon. 


*Tis pleasant to be washed and dressed, 
And play some quiet thing; 

To feel the wind that stirs the pines, 
And hear the blackbirds sing. 
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Sixth Paper 





drawn for themselves the conclusion which these papers have especial- 
ly tried to enforce, that economy of nervous expenditure is the central 
and vital fact of any plan for the treatment of nervousness, whether by the 
tt victim herself or by a physician. It is to this end that counsels about physi- ae 
eal life, food, hours, rest, self-control, and the suppression of emotional 
manifestations all tend. 

An old friend criticises these articles for omitting the mention of higher 
means of help than these ;—I quote her because she is an authority, and has 
herself for many years been the stern mistress of an hysterical and fantas- 

rs tically irritable nervous system that, less strictly and consistently ruled, 
would long since have consigned her to an invalid’s couch, in place of the 
active and helpful life she has led. She is well aware, she says, that # 
“nervous women must learn self-control, a willingness to bear suffering, 
a great unwillingness to incommode others. For strength to do this 
should they not be pointed to the promises of Christianity? It is only in 
religion honestly believed and bravely lived up to that sure help can finally 
be found.” Another letter supplies a further text, though this is from a 
man, a clergyman, who writes, “I want to ask you whether Christian people 
—of the real sort—are or are not more exempt from nervous prostration 
than others?’ 
To the first letter the reply was surely “ Yes,” but it does not seem either 
ge the proper place or oceasion for matters which, at any rate, must finally be 
left to the feeling, training, and manner of thought of the one who needs y 
help. 
The second letter suggests, however, a possible text for a discourse, from 
which for the same reason it is perhaps best to refrain. The neurologist 
sees folk of all religions, Christians and Jews, infidels and heretics, and a 
once they become nervous there is little choice among them. Perhaps 
by the time that the doctor sees them, it is already too late to make practical 
application of beliefs that, properly used at the proper time, might have 
saved them. Of only one sect can I recall no example. It is not in my 
memory that a professing Quaker ever came into my hands to be treated 


. | ‘HOSE who have read thus far will, it is to be hoped, before this have 





for nervousness. gi 
One more letter I quote with some alarm. The writer is a woman, it 
should be said, an experienced invalid of twenty years’ standing, full of 
courage still. She informs me that it “ought to be strongly said that if 
women were more truthful there would be less nervous break-downs.” 
No mere man would dare to make such an assertion in such a form, 
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though some part of what was said in the last article bears upon this sub- 
ject. One may venture to imagine that the writer probably meant to imply 
something wider and deeper than the ordinary superficial sense of the word 
truthful. Truth does not consist solely or wholly in the exact statement 
of bare physical fact; an exact statement may often be untrue, and at best 
is but the raw material of truthfulness. It is surely something higher and 
more important than this that she would seem to intend. She would forbid 
the worship of false standards of life, permit no sham emotions, and thus 
prevent the deterioration of character, will, and intellect inevitably result- 
ing from these forms of falsehood. 

“ Veracity to sentiment, truth in a relation, truth to your own heart and 
your friends, never to feign or falsify emotion—that is the truth which 
makes love possible and mankind happy.” & 

If truthfulness in a high sense requires you not to exaggerate or pretend 
feelings it must surely be desirable that you should aid others to practise the 
like virtues by not craving from them a pity that cannot be all and always 
genuine, nor demanding a constant lively sympathy that must be mostly 








vis 


words. 

gs To suffer and be strong, alone, is a hard saying indeed, a counsel of per- 
fection, and not to be expected of poor human nature, but it is better to 
aim at that mark than to sit effortless and whining, content to be discon- 
tented, with no desire much higher than to astonish with new symptoms & 
spectators whose admiration is subsidized beforehand by affection. 

Perhaps a philosopher might tell us that in this enterprise, as in the larger 
aspects of life, there can be no such thing as success, and that only self- 
deception will be satisfied; but at least one can but try, and trying will 
maintain one’s self-respect, whatever else is lost. 

If no better reason can be found, a decent consideration for the comfort 
of others should prevent one’s talking of ailments. Besides being bad man- 

# ners the subject is wholly without interest for any but the speaker; the 

v hearer only listens more or less perfunctorily in hopes presently to seize the 
chance of telling her own melancholy condition. Besides, to talk of ills, men- 
tal or bodily, helps to fix them in the mind, to intensify them—and is all too 
apt to suggest the exaggeration of them in order to make a good round tale. 
Moreover, if you talk about them too much or too often even the long-suffer- 
ing physician may grow tired of being battered with symptoms whose cata- 
logue he has heard recited a hundred times over, and thus the very means a 
taken to impress them will bring about its own defeat. 

Still more determined, if you are nervous yourself, should be your stand 
against letting others talk of their ills to you. Even the healthy cannot 
stand the continual presentation of disease to them without liability to 
imaginary infection therefrom. A professor in a medical school can always # 





tell what stage of study the undergraduates have reached by the stories 
of the lads who come to consult him, quite convinced that they have heart- 


disease, appendicitis, or consumption, the malady depending upon the sub- 
jects of the most recent lectures. 


The same effect is constantly seen where the common meeting-rooms of a 
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hospital or sanitarium give opportunity for this interchange; no rules or 
regulations will stop it, because rules will not lessen the amount of “ human 
nater” in man, or in woman either. 

The inevitable result is that one presently finds symptoms have been quite 
successfully swapped, the most nervous and apprehensive patients securing 
the largest share, but each acquiring a few from the other invalids, accord- 
ing to the individual capacity for the absorption and reproduction of the 
disorders described. , 

It does not follow from all this that you should never speak to any one 
of your ailments—only that you should select the person and the time. It is 
certainly true that to tell one’s troubles is often a help and a relief; but tell 
them once, not repeatedly, whether to friend or physician, secure the advice 
you need, take it if you are able to take advice, which few are strong 
enough for, and then hold your tongue, remembering that the most exciting 
story grows dull by repetition, and that the effect of 


A thrice-told tale 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man 


is not what you want to produce. 

By all means get if you can the honest opinion of a disinterested person 
as to how much attention you should pay to your symptoms and which of 
them would be better for a little wholesome neglect, but if you ask the same 
question of each new-hatched, unfledged acquaintance, the consequence can 
only be confusion of mind and possibly disaster. 

It may not be out of place, even if we are trying to deal with self-help, 
to say a.few words about doctors and patients and their mutual relations. 
Treat your doctor as a doctor; it is not necessary, it is even undesirable, that 
he should be your friend. Professional understanding and a reasonable 
amount of imagination will suffice to put him in your place enough at any 
rate for comprehension of “the case.” Distrust him if he seems to sym- 
pathize too much. Remember that he is seeing perhaps thirty cases or so 
daily—and think what rags and tatters his feelings would be in if -he had to 
shed tears, even metaphorically, along with all of them. So, if his sym- 
pathy is pretended, that should morally disqualify him; if he really feels 
it in the way in which patients often demand it of him, then he will be un- 
fitted for calm judgment. The best sympathy is that which translates itself 
in helpful action. There are plenty of cases which need treatment that 
may be painful, distressing, or dangerous. How can a man balance coolly 
questions of life and death where his affections are involved with the answer ? 
You may recall that no sensible physician will attend his own family, a 
matter which seems to afford a good deal of amusement to the laity; the 
reason lies precisely in the fact that where his feélings are concerned, his 
judgment is very likely to be obscured by them. One might even go 
further and say that a physician personally strange to the patient is often all 
the better judge of what is needed, for this very lack of biassing knowledge. 

Let us return for a few final words to the matters possible to be treated 
by one’s self and try to put the whole subject in the briefest way. 
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The preventive of nervousness is a sound body and a wholesome life. 
With these, barring accidents and inherited deficiencies, you should not } 
become nervous. If you have grown so, the sooner it can be taken in hand 
the better. Nervousness can be lessened, and in time to a great degree 
abolished, by a regulated life of healthy activity and properly varied in- 
terests, and by dealing instantly on their appearance with certain symptoms 
like chronic indecision, difficulty of attention, and too easy fatigue. Taken 
early, these can be stopped; allowed to increase to their fullest growth, they 
possess their victim’s life and being to such an extent that nothing is left 
but a long course in a physician’s hands—-cr a more or less cheerful resigna- 
tion to the loss of the greater part of what is best in life. 
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WHEN YOU COME HOME 
fi BY CLARENCE URMY 
What golden suns will gild the happy skies, 
What incense from the meadow altars rise, et 


What hymns fill all the groves with glad surprise— 
When you come home! 


How memory-bells will softly ring and rhyme 
Amid the dear old ivied towers of time, 
i As arm in arm we listen to their chime— 
When you come home! 


At Joy’s bright festal board shall we sit down, 
And Mirth and Music, each with myrtle crown, a 
Will drive away the tear, the sigh, the frown— 


RES 


When you come home! 


Suspense will quickly change to calm content, # 
Desire with rare fulfilment will be blent, 
And meeting be one long, sweet sacrament— 


When you come home! 


Vor. XXXV.—39. 
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CHAPTER XI.—/(Continued) 


T last the door opened and a 
telegram was brought in. 
“Open it,” Bagsby said to the 
secretary, who tore the yellow 
envelope, drew out and un- 
folded the message, read it, 
and looked up slowly. 

“Well?” demanded Bagsby. 

“No news,” answered the Englishman. 
“Tt’s from the works. You can’t expect 
news, I’m afraid,” he ventured, “ at least not 
from Mrs. Halifax. She is still on the 
ocean and will be until Tuesday of next week. 
Mr. Halifax, I understand, took yesterday’s 
ship.” 

Bagsby rose at this name and brought his 
strong round fist down on the table with a 
violence of which his mild young secretary 
had not supposed him capable. 

“Let me never hear that name again!” he 
cried. “ We have been disgraced by it. God 
only knows what harm it has brought upon 
my daughter. If you wish to speak of her, 
call her Violet or Bagsby—call her anything 
but Halifax.” He fell into his old stride 
back and forth by the fireplace, his face 
flushed with anger, his eyes sharpened by 
tears that indignation crystallized before they 
could flow. 

“She shall not bear that man’s name, not 
while I live and can prevent it. He’s dis- 
honored us. Is this the new idea of mar- 
riage? Flirting and gambling before your 
honey-moon’s even begun? It’s my fault, too; 
I'd no right to let the girl marry a man we 
knew nothing about ourselves except for his 
newspaper reputation, and his pleasing the 
ladies in society. I’m the one to blame, and 
it’s too late now,” he added, slowly, something 
in this self-reproach acting to dissolve the 
crystals in his eyes. “ The girl’s life’s ruined 
at the very outset.” He sank down into the 
big chair by the table and bent his head over 
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his folded arms, repeating to himself, “ Ruin- 
ed, and I’m to blame!” 

Determined to prove his own wrong, he 
felt some chastisement in this self-inflicted 
reproach. Striking the tears from his face, 
he continued to explain how mistaken and 
weak he had been in letting a stranger carry 
off his daughter. 

“The Lord will punish me for this,” he 
said, with a conviction that suggested he 
meant to help the Lord. 

Troubled and embarrassed at so much emo- 
tion, Raikes rose, glad of what seemed a 
chance to get away. 

“You take it too much to heart, Mr. 
Bagsby,” he said; “things are never as bad 
as they seem at first. This ’ll all be cleared 
up.” 

“Cleared up or not cleared up, that young 
man sha’n’t ever get Violet in his keeping 
again, not while I’m alive.” 

Once more Raikes started toward the door, 
the idea of getting away, the thought that he 
was an intruder, uppermost in his mind. 

“Where you going?’ Bagsby asked. 
“Come and sit down here. We've got a lot 
of work to do between now and to-morrow.” 
A bunch of business papers lay under his 
hand on the table. He ran his fingers 
through them and let them drop as though 
they were of little importance now. 

“T must find my child;” be reverted. “I 
must find her. I can’t stay here when she’s 
suffering over in strange countries. When 
is the next steamer going?” he asked, sinking 
into the leather chair by the fire. “ You see 
to it that we have passages engaged. We'll 
get off as fast as we can, I guess, Grove and 
all. But don’t let Mrs. Bagsby know,” he re- 
peated, almost mechanically, the old worry 
assuming temporary mastery over the new. 
“She mustn’t know while she’s got fever. 
I’d like to have you go along, too,” he added, 
in a friendly manner, “ but there’s no one I 
rely on as I do you to look after the Chicago 
office.” He slid forward in the big chair, 
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placing one hand over either knee. “It’s 
uncertain when we'll be home, the spring’s 
always a busy time with us up at the factory, 
and I think you'll just about find your hands 
full!” He looked up over his glasses as 
though this prophecy were the pleasantest he 
could make to a young fellow starting out. 
“ There'll be plenty for you to do, and if it’s 
well done,” his eyes twinkled, “I don’t say 
but what it may result in a share of the 
business management being entrusted to you 
permanently. It would be the best thing that 
could happen to you,” he exclaimed, lifting 
his hands from his knees and bringing them 
back again with an emphatic stroke by way 
of punctuating his sentences, and warming, 
as he talked of his life’s work, into a mo- 
ment’s forgetfulness of the disaster. “The 
very best. thing, clean, pure stuff, put hon- 
estly on the market, and warranted to do 
good to all who use it. What better connec- 
tion could you have than with Bagsby’s bron- 
chial capsules ?”’ 

“Tt is exactly as you think best, Mr. Bags- 
by,” the secretary said, respectfully. “I wish 
to be useful to you, and it is for you to de- 
cide where my services are most required.” 

“T guess you'll make your way all right,” 
Bagsby responded. “The eternal fitness of 
things is something most young folks don’t 
catch on to at your age. It ain’t as import- 
ant as book-learning, perhaps, but I’ve found 
it a mighty good substitute. It ‘ll take a 
load off my mind to have you here,” he con- 
cluded, moving over to his desk. In this 
transition, the friendly Bagsby, who had 
chatted with Raikes as he might with a son, 
the angry Bagsby who had stormed as an 
irate father, vanished from the luxurious 
easy-chair by the fire, and a_ reserved, 
severe Bagsby took his accustomed place by 
a pile of letters and papers. The secretary 
understood that business was the topic; all 
matters, however slightly personal, had been 
put aside; he had now to deal with Bagsby 
the prosperous capsule manufacturer, with 
the Bagsby who held in his quick decisive 
manner the secret of success. 

Of the anger that had thundered out 
against Halifax there was nothing left, but 
the same force which had made that genuine 
was now acting in another current. Like an 
engineer to whom endless motive power is 
supplied, Bagsby turned this power into 
whatever channel he chose, controlled and 
regulated it, made with it all the variations 


of a strong character, from the tenderness 
that was a refuge for the weak and friend- 
less, to a destructive wrath that threatened 
to consume the son-in-law who had disgraced 
him. : 

One by one the undertakings were dis- 
cussed which Raikes was to direct during 
his patron’s absence; lunch-time found the 
two men still at work. 


CHAPTER XII 
MRS. BAGSBY’S DAY AT HOME 


EFORE Robert’s appearance in the 
B Bagsby horoscope, Violet and her 
mother, planning a Chicago winter, 
had sent out cards for a large afternoon re- 
ception in January. During the excitement 
of the wedding, this was fergotten, but one 
of the young bride’s parting messages to her 
mother was what to wear and how to receive 
on the following Thursday. 

“Why, they won’t anybody want to see 
me,” Mrs. Bagsby had protested, but the girl 
assured her, and she had consented on the 
condition that Birdie might pour tea. 
“There’s lots of these people I don’t even 
know. Your father and I haven’t kept track 
of all your new friends, and I'll need Birdie 
to tell me who folks are.” 

In spite of the grippe, in spite of news- 
paper scandals, in spite of a tragedy in the 
family, Mrs. Bagsby, innocent of all but 
Violet’s command, got heroically ready for 
the afternoon party. Her husband, to her 
surprise, had remained at the office, which 
disappointment she accounted for by his in- 
difference to society. Grove, under some pre- 
text of Aunt Carrie’s about keeping the 
house quiet, had been sent off to play with a 
friend, relieved at not having to appear again 
in his velvet suit, and satisfied with the com- 
pact he and the butler had made concerning 
cakes and candy. 

“Tf you’re going to wear your purple vel- 
vet, Em,” Aunt Carrie began, coming into 
the room where her sister-in-law was dress- 
ing, “I guess I’ll wear my pink taffeta with 
the blue ribbons; my white chiffon never did 
set good in the back.” 

“Has Birdie come?” Mrs. Bagsby asked. 
The dizzy feeling in her head, now she was 
up, inclined her to count eagerly upon Miss 
Atkinson’s help with her daughter’s “ young 
people.” She had arrived, however, and it ap- 
peared was already entertaining a friend. 
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“ Now, isn’t that lucky. I never should 
have been ready to receive at such an hour. 
And there, that girl is sitting and talking as 
though she’d been at it all day. Give me a 
few of the bronchitis capsules, Mary,” she 
added, to the maid, who slipped them into 
her pocket. 

In the drawing-room, Mrs. Bagsby served 
a long and tiresome apprenticeship seated 
near the door, where she might rise hastily at 
the sound of the bell and drop her worsted 
shawl behind the sofa as though she had 
never had the grippe. At five o’clock the bell 
rang twice. Both visitors were young gentle- 
men for Miss Atkinson, who were showed 
immediately into the library. Mrs. Bagsby, 
feeling the effects of her illness, made some 
excuse to Caroline about draughts, and the 
sisters moved their chairs together nearer the 
fire. 

“Late calls are the fashion,” Aunt Carrie 
explained. “Up at Grand Rapids nobody 
comes in much before five.” 

“Tt’s ’most half past five now,” Mrs. Bags- 
by answered. “I told Vi they wouldn’t none 
of her friends care for me when she was 
gone.” 

“Tt is almost a pity you got up,” said 
Caroline. 

“T guess likely there’ll be somebody in be- 
fore long. It’s kind of a bad day out, any- 
how. So slushy.” 

Secretly Aunt Caroline was somewhat re- 
lieved at the dearth of visitors, for she had 
been afraid that something might be said 
which would reveal the misfortune Bagsby 
was determined to conceal. “ Though to see 
her now,” Caroline commented to herself, 
sweeping her glance over Mrs. Bagsby’s 
portly frame and flushed face, “ you wouldn’t 
think she’d ever been ill a day in her life.” 

Meanwhile, fashionable Chicago were not 
oblivious of the fact that this was Mrs., Bags- 
by’s day at home, nor were they sentimental 
enough to stop calling as soon as Violet left. 
They had merely read the newspaper scandal. 
Some did not dare go, not knowing how to 
greet Mrs. Bagsby. Others were sure there 
wouldn’t be any tea. The leaders were afraid 
of being criticised by their followers, and 
the followers feared to budge lest the leaders 
should find it out. Above kindly, neighborly 
interest for Mrs. Bagsby, above curiosity 
even, was the determination to be in the 
swim. Miss Halifax was away; Mrs. Craw- 
ford-Crawford, like her hostess, was a victim 


to grippe; Victoria Belford’s deep mourning 
kept her and a few of her friends who were 
among the daring society women from ap- 
pearing in Mrs, Bagsby’s drawing-room, 
where she waited patiently all afternoon, her 
kind heart finding every motherly excuse 
but the right one to give for her guests. 

Towards six, one or two invités who were 
on the ragged edge of society came in, too 
pleased at having been asked for the first 
time to resist the satisfaction of recounting 
at smaller teas where they would be the big- 
ger lights how Mrs. Bagsby received, and 
what the inside of the Bagsby house was like. 

Their departure was followed by Bagsby’s 
appearance on the threshold of the drawing- 
room door, an air of inquisitive timidity 
about him. He generally walked on tiptoe 
when there was any one making a social call 
in the house. He caught the string of his 
glasses which were swinging from side to 
side over his well-filled waistcoat, and, lean- 
ing into the room, he said in a cheerful whis- 
per: 

“ All gone?” 

Mrs. Bagsby’s cold had left her too deaf to 
hear this remark, but Aunt Carrie answered, 
glad of a chance to speak after sitting all 
afternoon in her best clothes. 

“Your Chicago folks are seared of the 
weather. I never saw a little storm like this 
keep the Grand Rapids people from an after- 
noon reception, nor an evening one either, 
as far as that’s concerned,” she finished to 
herself, while Bagsby, reassured, came over 
the threshold and begged for more par- 
ticulars. 

His face darkened as the meaning of this 
fiasco explained itself to him. He must suffer 
all the cruel consequences of Robert’s dis- 
grace. The position he had built up for him- 
self, “the ladies’ wide acquaintance in Chi- 
cago,” to which he was fond of referring with 
his business friends, all was to be demolished 
by the reckless conduct of a son too hastily 
adopted. 

“T’m just as tired,” said Mrs. Bagsby to 
her husband, “as though the whole four 
hundred of Chicago had been here.” 

He could no longer keep up the deceit? 

“Something very serious has happened,” 
he began, with a hasty assurance. “ The 
girl’s well.” 

“Well, what then?” asked his wife. 

As simply as possible he told the incidents 
of Robert’s failure to meet the boat, of his 
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losses in Wall Street, of his gambling, and 
even of Victoria Belford’s share in the miser- 
able affair. 

Mrs. Bagsby was very solemn when he 
reached this part of the story. 

“Tt may be, Camden Bagsby, that Robert 
Halifax has been led off to gambling by some 
foolish companions. Boys will be boys; you 
know how that is. But you can’t make me 
believe, I don’t care how much you try, that 
he’s been foolin’ around with some other 
woman. I just don’t believe one word of it, 
and you can’t make me!” 

She spoke with so much conviction and 
assurance that her voice sounded like a 
verdict; Bagsby and Aunt Carrie felt a little 
ashamed that they had not waited until all 
the evidence was in before passing judgment. 

“God grant you’re right,” murmured the 
father, “but the story’s come so straight it 
can’t be false.” 

Choked with sudden emotion as she real- 
ized that Violet was alone in such trouble, 
Mrs. Bagsby rocked back and forth repeat- 
ing, “ My poor child, my poor child!” 

“ My idea,” said her husband, coming over 
to her, “is to get to the girl as fast as we 
can. We'll take Grove, and Carrie’s coming 
along, too. The sooner we get oft the better; 
in fact I’ve engaged passage on the Satur- 
day’s ship, but I don’t know as you could be 
ready so soon.” 

“Be ready!” she exclaimed; “why, I’m 
ready now!” 

“How about you, 
brother. 

“Well, of course,” she said, as though he 
ought to have known it, “I can get ready. 
But it does just seem the irony of fate that 
after waiting all your life to go abroad you 
should have to pack up and sail at a few 
hours’ notice!” 


asked her 


Carrie ?’’ 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE WANING OF THE HONEYMOON 


ROM her berth the young bride inform- 
F ed herself as far as possible of the ship’s 

progress and day of arrival. In the 
semi-obseurity of her cabin, day and night 
seemed alike some slow, interminable mea- 
surement of time, wherein her anxiety pro- 
longed itself. The captain was kind, the 
stewardess a devoted attendant, but she wish- 
ed no sympathy. She presumed that West’s 
reckless feat must have excited much com- 


ment. She preferred, however, to think of her- 
self as the only one knowing the truth; she 
was determined to confide in nobody. She 
surrounded herself with books and -needle- 
work, letters and games, but the effort at di- 
version ended in tears of anxiety for the hus- 
band to whom she feared some evil had be- 
fallen. She could not write to her parents; 
pride kept her from giving the true report of 
her new-made husband; she could not’ tele- 
graph Robert for he would have sailed before 
her message could reach him. She lived over 
the few short happy hours of their honey- 
moon, the haste and confusion of her wedding, 
the strange coincidence which had brought 
Victoria Belford eastward on their wedding 
journey. With this memory came a pang of 
regret, jealousy. “One of Robert’s dearest 
friends,” she repeated to herself. “He 
couldn’t possibly....oh no...” ° The 
thought of her disloyalty in suspecting her 
husband of any further intrigue with the 
lovely Victoria sent the color flaming to her 
cheeks. She further assured herself by the 
recollection of Mrs. Belford’s purpose in 
hurrying to New York. 

At Liverpool, her keenest anxiety was soft- 
ened by a cable from Halifax, “ Courage, be- 
loved,” it read; “detained by accident. Will 
explain all. Sail to-morrow. Wait for me 
London, 33 Cambridge Street.” It was sent 
on the day they were to have left together. 
Robert had started the following day, and if 
all went well, he would arrive in London 
twenty-four hours later than she. Light was 
at last beginning to shine through the black- 
ness of the preceding week. 

The lodgings chosen by Robert were in a 
quiet part of the town. Violet busied herself 
making the dingy London sitting-room as 
cheerful as possible for Halifax’s coming. 
She arranged photographs and books on the 
table and mantel; she placed on the desk the 
few wedding-presents she had been able to 
bring with her. Over the shining tea-tray 
which was brought in by the neat English 
maid, she began to revive from the fatigue of 
her journey and the shock she had suffered. 
Constant hope of a telegram buoyed up her 
lagging spirits. She felt the hours of her 
solitude could now be numbered. Robert was 
due Thursday at the latest. But Thursday 
passed, and Friday followed it newsless. Un- 
willing to leave the house for a moment lest 
her husband might arrive while she was out, 
she surrounded herself with newspapers, de- 
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vouring every item of shipping news. She 
sent messages at all hours of the day until 
her room looked like a country editor’s office; 
the report she sought was not to be found. 
Late Friday afternoon the maid came in with 
a fresh heap of printed copy. “The mes- 
senger’s been everywhere, ma’am,” she said; 
“he says there’s no news of the ship. Shall 
he try elsewhere, please ?” 

Violet responded absently over the top of a 
Paris edition of the Herald. “These will 
do.” She ran through it, tossed it aside and 
opened one of earlier date. Scanning the 
front page, her eyes caught Robert’s name 
among the head-lines coupled with sentences 
which stamped themselves in letters of fire 
on her brain; “ Panic in Wall Street. Whyte, 
Raines suspend. Robert Halifax, the distin- 
guished young lawyer, gambles his last cent. 
Sails for Europe penniless:” She ran on 
down the column, devouring every detail, re- 
reading to make sure that her eyes had not 
deceived her until the letters danced before 
her sight. The paper slipped from her hand, 
she rose and with frantic rapidity unfastened 
the light tea gown which she was wearing, and 
replaced it by a street dress; she smoothed 
her hair, put on a hat, drew a veil over it, 
snatched her purse from the table, and sped 
down Miss Hiddin’s narrow dingy stairs. 

An hour later the cheerful maid knocked 
repeatedly at Violet’s door; finally discour- 
aged, she opened and went in to remove the 
tea things. The floor was a disordered mass 
of newspapers, there were slippers and gowns 
tossed about on the sofas and chairs, the fire 
was out, and the shades of-one window were 
rolled up to the top. 

“The American lady must be dinin’ out,” 
she commented, nothing in the disorder indi- 
cating to her the history of emotion and ex- 
citement transpiring. In the feverish haste 
to get away, to know more, to do something 
for the man she loved, the husband who had 
met with every misfortune at a time when 
fate should have treated him most gloriously, 
in the tragedy that was driving a young bride 
to distraction, Miss Hiddin’s maid saw only 
the disorderly preparatory toilette of an 
American lady “ dinin’ out.” 

It was night in the street, the jealous Lon- 
don night that claims the city long before the 
sun has set over the country meadows. Mrs. 
Halifax ran toward the crossing where she 
had watched the maid go in search of hansoms 
for the lodgers. She hailed one. 
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“Drive as fast as you can,” she said, ex- 
citedly, “ to the shipping office.” 

“There are ‘undreds o’ shipping offices, 
lady,” the cabby called down at her through 
the skylight; “ and they’re probably hall shut, 
too, at this hour.” 

“ It’s only six o’clock; don’t you think some- 
thing might be open? I want the lines that 
go to America.” 

“Tl drive you down if you like, but it 
ain’t no use.” 

“Are the banks closed too, do you sup- 
pose ”? 

The cabby chuckled. “The bankers is off 
amusin’ themselves after three o’clock when 
they ’ain’t got a whole bank holiday.” 

“Then take me to some big hotel,” she 
said; “a very big one.” 

As she drove on through the black streets 
of London under the guidance of a hansom 
cabby, the American girl found herself pos- 
sessed of a new courage. Since her arrival 
she had not once left the lodgings at Cam- 
bridge Street, held there by the hope of some 
further news from her husband. All that she 
now passed was strange and unfamiliar to 
her; the recurrence of small squares whose 
dimly lighted houses overlooked a collection 
of leafless trees was so frequent that she was 
sure the horse must be making a circle, re- 
tracing his steps at every lapse. 

In this anxious time, however, something 
of her father’s strength and principles came 
to her aid. She was able to argue and reason 
with herself, to look at the situation calmly, 
and to summon a determination to act as 
Robert would be proud to have her. They 
drove on for what seemed an endless way 
with only a rumbling of rubber-tired wheels 
and the tinkle of a bell to keep tally of dis- 
tance or whereabouts; finally they emerged 
upon a river. Night had made its surface a 
heavy mirror for innumerable lights that 
were reflected over its broad expanse. Some 
lay immovable, others flitted swiftly beyond 
sight under the bridges, some played with the 
waves, caressing them as they rolled away 
from the small boats’ sides, some lent a sinis- 
ter air, and others lengthened a day all too 
short for merrymakers. Violet’s heart was 
beginning to beat in rhythm with the great 
pulse of London. The horse’s hoofs rang out 
sharply, the hansom sped on. The city’s 
myth, which had fled with the crude daylight, 
was now returning in a fine enveloping mist 
which descended like a magic lens showing 
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London through the ages of joy and suffering, 
of turmoil and triumph, of industry and 
dissipation, of life and death, that make its 
history. Violet-watched with awe; slowly the 
great mistress of the world revealed herself 
to the young daughter of a young race; into 
the heart of this Western child, whose feelings 
until now had been her sole tradition, came a 
first message from the vast accumulated ex- 
perience of an old civilization. 

The harsom stopped suddenly before a 
brilliantly lighted entrance to a hotel whose 
swinging glass doors were kept in perpetual 
motion by tall brown-liveried porters. One of 
them came forward, helped Violet to descend, 
shouted a number to her cabby, and asked 
with a mixture of deference and authority, 
“Who'd you want to see, lady?” 

“T wanted to find out something,” she re- 
sponded, passing in through one of the swing- 
ing doors and feeling her timidity augment 
under the blaze of light in the vestibule. A 
young man with neatly brushed hair and stiff 
rough clothes sat at a desk behind a brass 
grating. Over the grating, Bureau of In- 
formation was printed in important letters, 
and this, together with the impressive air of 
the young man, suggested that he knew all 
sorts of indiscreet and mysterious. things 
which, should he care to divulge them, would 
mean ruin to certain clients of the hotel. In 
the bright light, Violet became conscious of 
her hasty toilette, her hat she was sure tipped 
to one side, and her hair was loose and un- 
tidy. “He must think I’m awfully queer,” 
she reflected, and then, uncertain how her 
voice would sound after the long silence of 
emotion, she asked for news of the Denver. 

The young man took down an immense 
ledger, slipped a pen behind his ear, and be- 
gan sliding a broad forefinger along the mar- 
gin of the leaves; he turned over one after 
another. Presently the forefinger stopped, he 
pulled the pen from behind his ear, and traced 
the message which he read out to Violet from 
a newspaper clipping: “The Denver sighted 
by Teutonic, four days out; broke port pro- 
peller; refused aid. Due in Queenstown 
Saturday night.” 

Robert was safe. Two days more and she 
could be with him. “Thank you,” she said 
to the clerk with as much enthusiasm as 
though he were personally conducting the 
Denver. 

Arrived again at the lodgings, the neat 
maid looked at her cireumspectly, and then 
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disappeared into the back hall, and reappeared 
with a telegram which she held out to the 
first-floor lodger. 

It took courage to open it and unfold it. 
After the misfortunes of the preceding fort- 
night, the lonely bride was prepared for bad 
news only. Her eyes sought the signature 
first without reading the message. “ Father,” 
she spelled out—“ father!” and the rest of 
the black letters she fairly tore from the page 
in her eagerness to impress them upon a mind 
whirling with questions and bewilderment 
and ecstasy. She repeated a hundred times: 
“ Arrive Etruria, Liverpool, Friday night; will 
be in London early Saturday morning—wait 
for us, keep up good courage—all well—Grove 
and Aunt Carrie with us. Fine crossing.” 
Violet could hear the sound of her father’s 
voice reading over the telegram for her 
mother’s approval. How did they know her 
address? How could they have come over so 
quickly? They would be there before Robert. 
How she adored her father. “He’s never 
said ‘no’ to me in his life,” she thought, 
hugging the telegram, “and I’ve never want- 
ed him that he hasn’t been able to give up 
everything else for ‘his girl.’ He’s the best 
father that ever lived!” 


CHAPTER XIV 
NO NEWS 


HEN the Bagsbys reached Cam- 
bridge Street it was dawn—a pale 
sickly London dawn with a few 

faint pink clouds seurrying away over the 
chimney-pots before the fog could drug them. 

To Violet, after the long sleepless night of 
waiting, it seemed that she had become a 
child again and was being bundled away in a 
rumbling carriage from school, safe and 
warm, rolling along, she knew not exactly 
whither; her mind content at the present 
holiday, the joy of being once more with her 
own. 

Her first questions were for Halifax. 
Could they tell her news of him, of the ship, 
of his misfortune? It was Mrs. Bagsby who 
responded. Bagsby said nothing. “ There’s 
not much to tell you; we don’t know any more 
than you do,” was her brief reply, followed 
by a silence which to Violet’s sensitive pride 
was a stab. It was evident that her father 
disapproved; knowing nothing, she could 
offer no defence. She loved Robert too deeply 
to hear his conduct questioned. 
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Bagsby held one of her hands, quietly pat- 
ting it from time to time, looking wan and 
anxious. His wife alternated exclamations 
and embraces. She threw her arms about the 
girl, recalling her presentiments of the wed- 
ding night. She commented with portent 
upon so many things at once that Bagsby 
at last remonstrated, “Come, Emmie dear, 
you are both excited. You must try to keep 
quiet until you’ve had some rest.” 

“Tm not going to leave my daughter 
again for some time to come,” she insisted, 
accompanying Violet to the room that. had 
been prepared for her. “I’m too glad to get 
her back again.” 

“T want to laugh and ery both,” the girl 
exclaimed, when she was settled comfortably 
at last on a divan, her mother close by in an 
arm-chair. 

“You ery as much as you like,” was the 
sympathetic answer. “ Nobody ‘ll see you.” 

For the first hour she enjoyed hearing of 
the household in Chicago, of Grove’s esca- 
pades on the steamer, of Aunt Carrie’s 
criticisms; the home news acted as cotton 
to dull a painful ringing in her ears. Its 
soothing effect could be only temporary, she 


knew, and when there was a pause, she 
begged for more. Her mother described 


their journey; she gave details of all that had 
happened since their parting. It was evident 
that her daughter had not seen the newspaper 
accounts of Robert’s reported renewal of his 
old intimacy, his presence in Victoria’s 
rooms. 

“T sha’n’t be the first to tell her,” her 
mother reflected inwardly. “Her father can 
do it if he likes—but I don’t believe it, and 
she sha’n’t find it out from me!” 

Violet rose from the divan and went over 
to the window; she looked out on the dull 
winter London, and, as she stood in the 
strong daylight, her mother noticed the lines 
that encircled her eyes, the change in her 
girlish face. “It’s just awful,” she thought; 
“ she’s grown ten years older.” 

There was something in the recent hours 
of loneliness which whetted her loyalty to her 


parents. Foremost in her feelings was one 
of love and confidence for the man whose 


name she bore; at no moment had she doubt- 
ed him; she was full of tenderness and regret 
at his anxieties and losses, but while waiting 
with true eagerness for Halifax to claim his 
wife, she rested happy and content that the 
Bagsbys had claimed their daughter. 
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“Why, you act,” said Mrs. Bagsby, con- 
tentedly, “as though you couldn’t get enough 
of my telling about the family.” 

“How did you know where I was?” the 
girl queried, only now finding time to put a 
question which had puzzled her since the ar- 
rival of her father’s telegram at Cambridge 
Street. 

“Oh, we had a great trouble. Your 
father’s secretary fixed it up somehow; I 
guess he held the telephone wires pretty much 
one whole day between New York and Chi- 
cago. Finally he got hold of that young Mr. 
Burden, one of the ushers—you remember 
him, don’t you? Of course, we had no com- 
munication with Mr. Halifax, as he sailed 
before we knew it.” 

It was the first reference that had been 
made to Robert; pride had kept Violet from 
speaking, and Mrs. Bagsby had nothing to 
say of her delinquent son-in-law. 

“Does father seem much troubled?” the 
girl asked, pressing her hands against her 
forehead, and leaning back listlessly against 
the cushions. 

“T don’t know as he does.” 

“Robert is almost sure to reach London 
to-morrow night. I'll have to pack up all 
my things again and move back to the lodg- 
ings; that’s where he expects to find me.” 

The mother made no response. She knew 
very well her husband’s determination, she 
knew that Violet was to be prevented from 
returning to Cambridge Street, from seeing 
her husband there or elsewhere. She knew all 
the wrath and anger pent up in Bagsby’s 
breast, but she said nothing. Her philosophy, 
could she have put it in words, would have 
read, “ Peace at any price.” The price now 
was her daughter’s ignorance of what most 
nearly concerned her. Peace was bought and 
silence was prolonged- After a while, the 
young girl resumed her inquiries as to her 
father’s health, “ Just as though she suspected 
something,” Mrs. Bagsby reflected; and these 
inquiries were followed by a timid mention 
of Robert’s probable plans, of his ill luck 
and losses, of her intention to economize and 
help him to get on his feet again. 

“You were poor when you started out with 
father, weren’t you?” she asked, warming as 
she talked of what was nearest her heart. 

“Yes.” The monosyllable as Mrs. Bagsby 
pronounced it implied that there was a whole 
world of difference between honest Bagsby 
poverty and reckless Halifax pennilessness. 
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The girl was moving restlessly about the 
room again. 

“You act as nervous as a witch-cat,” said 
her mother. 

“T can’t stay quiet forever,” she answered, 
putting both arms lovingly about her mother, 
and kissing the top of her head. “ No matter 
how comfortable it might be, dear mother, I 
should have to move sometime.” 

“What do you caleulate to do?” 

“T calculate,” she laughed, “to find father 
and to see Grove again, and perhaps to go 
out.” 

“You can do as you’ve a mind about going 
out. I'll find your father,” she announced, 
fearing instinctively that some word or look 
of Bagsby’s, spoken when he was alone with 
his child, might lead to the explanation 
which she hoped could be postponed until it 
should no longer be a necessity. 

“No, don’t go!” she held her mother fast. 
“T want you with me every minute.” 

With a pleased and flattered smile, Mrs. 
Bagsby settled agair. into the deep arm-chair, 
sighing: “I don’t know what Carrie’s doing, 
and the boy’s likely getting into no end of 
trouble. At Liverpool, people were bowing 
right and left when we came off the ship, all 
acquaintances he’d picked up on the trip. 
If he keeps on this way, we'll know the whole 
of Europe before we’ve done with it. We 
might as well have left that young governess 
behind,” she went on, warming confidingly to 


> 


the new-found daughter. “She’s good 
enough, but nobody seems to want her. 


Grovie says he’s too old for a governess, and 
Aunt Carrie’s taken a notion she’ll see more 
if she goes around alone.” 

“Ts she looking for an adventure ?” 

“T don’t know as she is. She has ’em 
without looking for ’em. She was lost in 
Liverpool for three hours. We missed the 
train hunting for her. Then, when she turn- 
ed up, we couldn’t for the life of us find her 
trunk.” 

“Go on,” Violet laughed. 

“Oh, there’s plenty to tell; things are so 
queer over here. They’re all so slow, it 
seems as though there was more time than 
there is in Chicago, and they’re always thank- 
ing you here, no matter what you say to 
them.” The subject was one which had sug- 
gested many comments to her mind. “ We 
tried to get the rooms on the first floor, 
but some Italian duke had them. They say 
large families don’t travel round much over 
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on this side, and the hotel life isn’t nearly 
as pleasant as it is with us. These tables 
@héte are poor affairs. You have to sit right 
through the whole dinner. At Liverpool I 
only wanted soup and ice-cream, and they 
made me wait an hour for it. It’s bad man- 
agement.” 

Violet gave an indulgent loving smile to 
this mother whose observations, tastes, and 
education were so widely different from her 
own. She admired the force and balance of 
her fine, simple nature. The most serious 
subjects in life had never been discussed be- 
tween them. Mrs. Bagsby’s attitude and the 
example she set were the only methods she 
knew of expressing herself. Violet was glad 
of this. She feared unconsciously that the 
lack of grace which was strength in her 
mother’s conduct might become vulgarity in 
her conversation. So they passed silently 
over the passages in life when some mothers 
have most to say. Religion, the mysteries of 
birth and death, of these the girl had been 
allowed to form her own ideas. In moments 
of embarrassment, when she had appealed to 
her parents, there had been but one answer: 
“You know how I feel—now do what you 
think is best.” Added to the character this 
had developed, there was a refinement, a 
sensibility, and penetration in the child 
which made her bigger than the mother she 
revered. 

Mrs. Bagsby had no imagination. She 
never cared for poetry. “If a man’s got any- 
thing to say, let him say it in prose,” she 
often announced, and her husband generally 
agreed with her. Occasionally, however, 
Violet had found him with a volume of 
verses, chanting some rhyme to himself on 
the sly. 

“What’s the use of imagination?’ Mrs. 
Jagsby asked, when the conversation drifted 
into abstract matters, and it might have been 
difficult to define the use it could serve, in a 
Spooneyville education. “I don’t eare much 
for dreamers,” the capsule merchant acqui- 
esced, but now and then in a moment of 
reminiscence, when he spoke of his child- 
hood, of his parents, of some incident that 
had touched or stirred him, he gave the color 
of a dream to what he was sure had taken 
place in the common light of day. 

“Tt makes me restless,” Mrs. Bagsby ex- 
claimed, changing from the arm-chair to the 
sofa, “ not being able to rock.” 

“There must be rocking-chairs in London,” 
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her daughter responded indulgently. “I 
think I’ll find Grove’s governess and see if I 
can’t get you something you will be comfort- 
able in.” 

“Couldn’t you take your aunt with you?” 
the older woman asked. “ She’d like so much 
to go.” 

“Of course,” the girl responded. “I 
thought she preferred seeing things by her- 
self!” 

While Violet put on her hat and wraps, 
Aunt Carrie and Miss Prangle were called. 

“It’s too late to do much shopping,” she 
apologized to her aunt when they had greeted 
each other, “ but we can get some air.” 

“You don’t have to go out to get air,” ex- 
claimed the shivering elderly maiden. “ You 
can sit right here and have more than you 
want.” 

In the hall they passed Mr. Bagsby. 

“Where you going?” he asked, putting one 
hand affectionately on his daughter’s shoul- 
der. 

“Just for a walk.” 

“Not going over to those lodgings?” 
Violet was puzzled at the way he asked this. 

“Not now,” she said. “Can we do any- 
thing for you, father?’ 

“Yes,” he said, slowly; “1 don’t want you 
to go over there,” and he went on down the 
hall and disappeared into the drawing-room. 
It was the same code whereby she had been 
brought up. If he had forbidden her to re- 
turn to Cambridge Street, she would have as- 
serted herself. His brief request was forcible; 
she felt bound to obey. Somebody could go 
over for her after dinner and see if there 
were news of the ship. 

Bagsby opened the door to find his wife in 
tears. The dismal hotel apartment with its 
dingy walls and tawdry furniture completed 
the melancholy picture. 

“Tt’s Violet,” protested the weeping ma- 
tron, “I’ve never seen her go pale. She’s a 
shadow to what she was.” 

“Come, mother,” he said, putting his arm 
around her, “this is not the time for crying. 
It isn’t going to help.” 

“T suppose not,” she sniffed, “ but it don’t 
seem as though I could help much anyway.” 

“ Yes, you can—it ’ll take a lot of strength, 
too. We've never refused the girl anything. 
I don’t intend now she shall go back to that 
man. Do you think, Emmie dear, I could 
hold out alone without you to back me up? 
It ’d be the first time.” 
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“Ts there any news of the ship?” she asked, 
responding to her flattering official position 
as chief aid by the most businesslike question 
she could think of. 


“The ship’s due to-morrow. The passen- 


gers “ll be up to London in the evening. 
Violet’s likely got telegrams at Cambridge 
Street.” 


“You wouldn’t keep them from her, would 
you?” 

“T don’t know as I would,” he answered, 
evasively, and Emmeline knew that questions 
were not the order of the day. There was a 
pause. 

“Oh, by-the-way, guess who’s staying in 
the hotel ?” 

“An Italian 
tured. 

“ No—some one we know.” 

“ Business or social ?” 

“ Social.” 

“One of your friends or one of the chil- 
dren’s ?”’ 

“Children’s,” Bagsby puffed, lighting a 
cigar as he made his laconic replies. 

“Tt can’t be a friend of them both.” 

“Tt is, though.” 

“Not,” she cried with the enthusiasm of 
one far from home—“not Mr. Patterfield 
West!” 

“The same,” Bagsby chuckled, taking a 
long puff while he slipped both thumbs 
through his suspenders where they came near 
the armholes of his waistcoat. “The same,” 
he repeated, his eyes twinkling as though he 
had made and imported a new brand. of 
friends especially for Americans travelling 
abroad. 

“Well, I declare! How’d he get here?” 

“ Swam, I suppose.” 

“Oh, pshaw, Camden!” said his wife. 
“ What line did he come on? He must have 
been at sea the same time we were. Did he 
have bad weather? Why didn’t you ask him 
up?” 

Camden had noticed that no matter how 
much information he might obtain from the 
friends he chanced to meet when alone, it 
was always as though he had found out 
nothing when the women of his family be- 
gan to question him. 

“T didn’t think to inquire what sort of a 
passage he had. He looked well and said he 
was busy. He hadn’t much information 
about the market, but he seemed eager for 
news of you ladies—Violet, in particular. 


duke?” Mrs. Bagsby ven- 
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He’s a fine young fellow.” Patterfield was 
benefiting in the manufacturer’s mind, 
along with everything else American, by com- 
parison with English surroundings. The 
halo cast over “home produce” was large 
enough to fill “ P. W.” with a flattering glow. 

“1 can’t see why you didn’t ask him up.” 

“T was so flustered at seeing a familiar 
face. I felt the whole place must be his, 
somehow. I guess he'll be along up after 
dinner.” 

“ Well, well,” Mrs. Bagsby murmured, con- 
tentedly, “to think of meeting Mr. West. 
Why, it’s like old times in Chicago!” 


CHAPTER XV 
VIOLETS LONDON ADDRESS 


ALIFAX’S steamer was slow, and its 
H speed not accelerated by a_ broken 

shaft snapped about five days out. 
They were towed, therefore, toward British 
shores slowly if safely, and one man on board 
chafed from morning until night. He had 
wired his wife from Queenstown, and was 
surprised to receive no telegram from her, 
but argued that she was strange to the differ- 
ent ways of communication. He had not per- 
mitted himself to wonder whether or not she 
had seen any European reports of the New 
York papers, or what might have been cabled 
to her from New York. He couldn’t let him- 
self dream what effect it would produce, 
coupled doubtless with West’s information 
of the meeting at the Astoria. 

@n his arrival at Waterloo there was no- 
thing to be seen but fog, a gigantic garment, 
thick yellow, that folded its impenetrable 
envelope over the city. When Halifax 
stepped out of his train he emerged into a 
kind of pandemonium. All traffic for the 
time being was stopped. He crawled out of 
the gloomy station into the mysterious streets, 
leaving his luggage to be brought along when 
fetching and carrying were again resumed. 
He stood irresolutely looking not to right or 
left (for there was none), but into the slough- 
ing, drifting, gray and yellow atmosphere 
through which he literally couldn’t see his 
hand before his face. A horse’s nose loomed 
directly up in front of him. Halifax “hal- 
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looed” and leapt aside, and the horse came 
bodily out of the fog from an invisible some- 
where; a cabby growled down at. him: “ Look 
out, will yer! mind yer bloody way—will yer!” 

“Could you get me to the Savoy?” cried 
Halifax. The Savoy was close at hand, and 
it was thither his way should have lain with 
his wife, a few days earlier in their luckless 
honey-moon. “TI’ll take my bearings from 
there,” thought the traveller. 

“T couldn’t get to it, if it was ’eaven, and 
the fare a pound,” was the cabby’s answer. 
“Tm not going to budge.” 

On every side resounded the deep calls and 
sharp, quick cries of those who forced a way 
in spite of hindrances—calling “’Ware!” to 
the others. Halifax joined the adventurers. 
He put up his arm as though to shield his 
head and keep free from the choking, sicken- 
ing mist. The hotel was within a ten 
minutes’ walk, and he went slowly forward, 
keeping as he supposed to the left. Several 
times he found himself clasped in the arms 
of a groper like himself, and every time, as 
he unclasped, he asked his direction anew. 

He at length reached Waterloo Bridge, and 
close to the railing he made his snail’s pace 
forward. Here a singular coincidence befell 
him. He collided again with a human 
obstacle,-and a man dismantled from the fog, 
more distinctly than the others had done. 

“Where’s the Savoy Hotel?” asked Hali- 
fax. 

“Right here, sir. I’m one o7 the porters, 
sir, just goin’ to Waterloo.” He was in livery, 
and his hat-band bore, as clearly as it could, 
witness to his profession. 

Robert had a “ Rock me to sleep, Mother ” 
feeling as he relinquished the valise he had 
kept. “Tl give that chap a big fee,” he 
thought; and then, he remembered, as he was 
always remembering of late, that he was as 
poor as Job’s turkey, and that every cent he 
had was borrowed. 

At the Savoy letters and telegrams awaited 
him. He ran eagerly through cables from 
Aunt Lydia and Burden—and among others 
one from Victoria Belford. This last he 
crumpled in his hand with a low exclama- 
tion. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE OPERA, 


PARIS. 


Panis, September 1,1901. 
ELE novelty in stuffs for the autumn is 
g? that they come with borders, or “ im- 
pressions,” as we call them in Paris, 
and that these are used for the trimmings of 
the new gowns. And while “the rougher the 
merrier ” will be the motto for our “ trotting 
gowns,” we also say in Paris—all this 
sounds quite like the Alice books, don’t you 
think ?—I have seen such smooth materials as 
old-fashioned cashmere made up for smart 
occasions. To plunge at once into the midst 
of things, a cashmere dinner dress that I saw 
—yes, dinner, and of cashmere—was made in 
princesse model with a shaped ruffle, slightly 
full, only, on the skirt. The dress opened 
all the way down in front, from top to bot- 
tom. It fastened together without visible 
means, and all down before, like the famous 
coat of old Grimes, were buttons, but charm- 
ing things made of white embroidery silk, 
from each of which fell a little tassel. The 
upper part of the dress had a bolero formed 
upon it in front, of lace. A fluffy vest of lace 
and mousseline de soie was set in under the 
bolero front. There was a jabot of lace and 
muslin at the throat. The result was a really 
lovely gown, 
A second dress, equally new and among the 
most attractive of the novelties, was a sort 
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of golden-brown frieze trimmed with bands 
that came with the dress pattern—with “ im- 
pressions.” These were “ reveries” of deeper 
brown, through which ran threads of gold 
and blue, with now and then a hint of red,— 
a pattern that suggested the golden haze of 
Indian summer as well as the brilliancy of 
‘autumn leaves. The skirt was made in two 
parts, of which the top formed a deep ruffle. 
Both these are bordered with a fancy band. 
The waist was charming, the whole of it side- 
pleated, the front fastened on the left side. 
Two pieces of the material of the dress, like 
two pieces of the stole, each with the fancy 
band running through it, met in a point on 
the waist behind, came down on either side 
in front, and crossed, making an X on the 
front of the waist. At the bust this was held 
in place by a double bow of black liberty 
satin, with loops gnd ends on either side, 
which fell away a little stiffly. The sleeves 
were side-pleated at the top, pulled out and 
shirred below the elbow so that they had the 
effect of being puffed, and then finished in 
the inevitable wristband. The belt was ot 
black satin, and while not pointed, in both the 
front and the back it was drawn out so as to 
be several inches wide, with a square effect. 
This is a little newer than the pointed girdle. 
Three buttons on either side outlined this 
vague square. The wristbands also had three 
buttons on each, put on in a diamond shape, 
fastening bands of liberty satin which formed 
a little trimming on the cuffs. There was a 
trimming of the fancy band on the sleeve 
where the pleats changed into shirrs. 
Another dress of dark green shaggy stuff 
we liked. The front of the skirt was laid in 
many little pleats, especially the front breadth, 
which was entirely pleated to within a quar- 
ter of a yard of the bottom of the gown, while 
the back consisted of box-pleats, flaring at the 
bottom. Around the edge of the skirt were 
two undulated bands of fancy border, in 
green and black. There was a.wide space 
between these, and this was trimmed with 
straps of black velvet, put on diagonally, each 
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LOOKING ACROSS PARIS 


one held at top and bottom with a button. 
The pretty bolero worn with this crossed over 
diagonally to fasten on the left side, and car- 





WHEN PARIS DINES. 


ried out the idea of bands.and velvet straps 
which was used in the skirt. Bands of velvet 
bordered the two fronts of the bolero. At 
the bottom was the trimming of bands and 
straps. The little coat had no collar, but the 
rounded space at the top was filled in with 


diagonal velvet straps. The sleeves were 


pretty. They had the inevitable poignet or 
little wristband, this trimmed with velvet 
bands. The rest of the sleeve was in two 


pieces, in shape suggesting a little the cup 
of a harebell. One came over the other, 


and each was trimmed with velvet which 


TO THE EIFFEL TOWER. 


bordered it, and came up diagonally at inter- 
vals on to the sleeve, to end in a button. A 
hat to wear with this, for we saw it in a 
trousseau for one of the early autumn brides, 
was a big golden-brown felt trimmed with 
green velvet and curious black flowers pow- 
dered with gold. The hat swept up on the 
left side, to show a coquettish knot of black 
velvet under the brim. A bunch of the 
flowers was on the left side outside of the 
brim, above the velvet. Another bunch 
decorated the right side at the back. 

Prince Karageorgevitch has written a very 
entertaining article upon the pernicious influ- 
ence of the doll of our childhood, and I think 
it must have been after seeing Charlotte 
Wiehe in “ The Man With the Dolls.” It is 
this particular prince who had that vitrine at 
the Champ de Mars Salon containing such a 
charming and artistic blotting-book in re- 
poussé leather-work, a paper-knife in chis- 
elled silver, etc., and he is naturally for having 
all our surroundings artistic. The doll of our 
childhood, he thinks, develops a false ideal of 
taste in the infant mind by her preternaturally 
red cheeks, staring blue eyes, flaxen curls, and 
generally idiotic prettiness. It is often hard 
even for grown-ups afterwards to divest them- 
selves entirely of this standard of beauty. 
This may be true, but the Prince leaves us in 
sad doubt as to the kind of dolls we ought to 
have. Perhaps it is wan-eyed Botticellis, or 
emaciated Burne-Joneses. But then the con- 
vention of doll-beauty would have to keep 
changing all the time, with the different 
schools of art, and what a tremendous element 
for making the whole world kin that would 
put out of it. Is there any one line which, 
when sung in a mixed assembly, is sure to 
conjure up a vision more universal to all than 
that of Stevenson’s 


“T once had a dear little doll, dears”? 


Nevertheless, in an unsentimental mood 
nothing could make the doll of our childhood 
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really seem more ridiculous than the great 
Danish pantomimist, Charlotte Wiehe. I can’t 
remember whether she has been to America. 
At all events, you probably haven’t all seen 
her in all her parts, and may not know the 
idea in “L’Homme aux Poupées,” a man 
who has lost his mind, and does nothing but 
play with dolls, of which he has untold num- 
bers, with cne beautiful creature im particu- 
lar, which is the darling of his heart, and of 
a kind to strike terror to the soul of a Prince 
Karageorgevitch, as blue-eyed and flaxen and 
pink-cheeked as possible, and all dressed in 
pink. He clasps her to his bosom with kisses, 
and then goes to sleep with her in his arms. 
Then the door opens and the real woman he 
loved, his wife or fiancée or whoever she may 
be—pantomimes never embarrass themselves 
by too exact details—walks in, a pretty young 
creature in gray who is Charlotte Wiehe. She 
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takes the doll out of the man’s arms, slips a 
piece of paper into its place, and carries the 
plaything off. When he wakes he is beside 
himself on discovering the loss of his trea- 
sure. Just as he is abandoning himself to 
despair two men bring into the room a box 
of enormous size, which proves to contain a 
life-size doll, exact facsimile of the last one— 
his wife, of course, Charlotte Wiehe—and in 
the end she wins him back to reason. The 
great Danish artist is quite the most wonder- 
ful stage doll I have ever seen, and I have 
seen a great many. There was never any- 
thing like the stare of her porcelain-blue eyes, 
the exaggerated roundness of her puffy pink 
cheeks, accented by two great splashes of 
carmine, the sprawling stiffness of her post- 
ures, the funny jerk of her walk. She was 
just enough a travesty of the real doll to 
make the latter seem hopelessly impossible. 
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THE SHADY BOULEVARD. 
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I felt for the moment as though I must have 
been talking about it to the prince whom I 
had met only a short time before at the studio 
of M. Vallgren, the Russian sculptor, when I 
picked up a French review and read his ar- 
ticle. 

In the art world several women have been 
much talked of lately in the most enviable of 
fashions, The most distinguished of these 
is Mlle. Breslau, who has recently been deco- 
rated with the red ribbon, and thereby be- 
come one of the twenty or so women in the 
world who have that honor. Those of us who 
know our Marie Bashkirtseff well always 
think of Breslau as associated with the fiery 
little Russian, whose pages were so often col- 
ored by a frantic jealousy of the young Swiss 
painter which was evidently not without 
ground. Breslau is to-day a strong, virile 
artist who ranks with the best men. I spent 
a delightful hour at her studio not long ago. 
She lives in “ Les Ternes,” that busy work-a- 
day looking quarter which is the last place 
from which you would look for anything artis- 
tic. But enter a tall, old house with a plain, 
uninteresting front, climb a curious old stair- 
way, turn to the right, pull an old-fashioned 
green bell-pull with a dangling tassel on one 
end, and you are in a cool, fragrant, sympa- 
thetic place, “atelier Louis Breslau.” The 
deep cream walls are covered with pastels 
and paintings, studies of children in particu- 
lar—for Mlle. Breslau is above everything else 
a painter of children. You like the half-cur- 
tains of mauve toile de Jouy in the deep 
French windows, which look out on green 
trees; the deep chairs are Empire, too; the 
only other tone is green, with the exception 
of pale reds in a tall vase of flowers. 

Mile. Breslau in appearance is simplicity 
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itself. I have before me an amateur photo- 
graph taken of her at Versailles. Her hair 
is brushed back plain from her strong, intelli- 
gent face, as she looks when painting a por- 
trait. She wears a plain skirt without trim- 
ming, a velveteen painting blouse, with turn- 
ed-back collar and revers, and nowhere an 
ornament, not so much as a simple cravat. 
Mile. Breslau is a woman who talks but 
little of herself, who lives only for her art, 
and who is a person of much esprit and wit 
when among those she knows well. 

It is not from her, but from other persons 
who have known the Bashkirtseffs well, that I 
have often heard that the whole Bashkirtseff 
legend had a good deal of imagination about 
it. Marie was not the divinely beautiful 
creature we are led to believe her, neither 
was all the Paris world at her feet. As to her 
journal, more than one man on the inside of 
literary things will tell you that it was large- 
ly arranged after her death—the mother 
being sadly in need of money. But after all, 
what difference does it make? Like Turner’s 
sunset, and the painter’s answer to the man 
who objected that he had never seen such a 
thing in nature. “ Well, don’t you wish you 
had?” Even if Marie never lived such as we 
know her, I, for one, am thankful enough that 
she was invented. 

While I’m chatting of things pertaining 
to art, let me correct a slip of the pen which 
I fear crept into one of my last letters, and 
made our own Miss Nourse, one of the best 
and most famous of our American painters, 
an associée of the Champ de Mars, something 
that she has already been for several years, 
instead of a sociétaire, the highest honor the 
Salon of the Champ de Mars has to pay, 
which she was elected this year. 

















TABLE, WITH CENTRE-PIECE OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND CANDLES. 


CHILDREN’S PARTIES 


BY JOSEPHINE GRENIER 


is always the supper. Long after the 

little partners are forgotten’ and the 
games have faded from memory the picture 
of the table set with flowers and ribbons and 
candies will remain fresh and delightful. 
Since this is so, it repays one for some extra 
trouble in preparing something more elab- 
orate than the oceasion really calls for. One 
is well repaid in the outspoken pleasure of 
the guests. 

The children will, of course, sit around the 
room rather than at the table itself, so it 
need not be spread as for an ordinary meal, 
but may be adorned with a quantity of 
flowers, some pretty dishes of candy, set 
forms of charlotte-russe, and paper bonbons 
with crackers inside, or little boxes filled 
with sweets which children love to carry 
home in their pockets. Long wreaths of 
smilax may be draped around the sides of the 
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| ‘HE crowning glory of a children’s party 


table, held in place withytxgiling ends of nar- 
row ribbon. The ecolor“of the flowers and 
ribbons may be pink or red or yellow; laven- 
der or blue“or green is scarcely brilliant 
enough to give a good effect. For an autumn 
party a combination of pink and white 
asters is delightfully pretty, especially if 
they are arranged as in the illustration, with 
small candles on toothpicks between them. 
This same idea may be carried out in daisy 
time most attractively, and in winter, when 
both asters and daisies are out of the ques- 
tion, pink carnations will do as well. In the 
country, the centre-piece for the autumn may 
be of golden-rod, the stems cut short, and the 
candles used may be ordinary ones, cut in 
halves. 

If this centre-piece seems too much trouble 
to prepare when’ se *tmany things are to be 
thought of, many caterers have a large china 
swan which may be rented for the day, which, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM OREAM-BOX. 


filled with flowers and ferns, is as pretty as 
possible. With this the table may be lighted 
with small candles set in low sticks. If the 
party is given on a birthday the cake, light- 
ed with a number of small candles, may serve 
as a centre-piece, or the swan may stand at 
one end of the table opposite the cake. 





ICE-CREAM IN FLOWER-POT. 


The length of the supper should depend 
upon the hour at which the party takes place. 
If it is given for small children from three 
to six o’clock, very simple refreshments should 
be served, such as sandwiches and bouillon, 
with a plain ice-cream and some simple cake. 
If it is given at a later hour, as from five to 
eight, then the supper should be a more sub- 
stantial meal, with something hot in addition 
to the simpler things. 

In the first case, serve the bouillon in cups 
with rolled sandwiches tied with narrow rib- 
bons the color of the flowers on the table. 
After this have either vanilla or peach ice- 
cream with small round cakes iced to match 
the decorations and small cups of cocoa, 
with some plain candies, such as buttercups 
or long candy ribbons, or give the children 
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SWISS CHALET BONBONNIERE. 


the filled boxes to take home. The very pret- 
tiest way to serve the cream at a children’s 
party is to get some small flower-pots and 
fill them with it, making it even on top; 
sprinkle with powdered macaroons to repre- 
sent earth, and last of all stand a flower in 
the cream to look as though it were growing 
there. The children will be delighted with 
these little pots, and with the novel idea 
of eating up the earth in which the flowers 
are standing. Of course the pots may be 
covered with crépe paper and tied up with rib- 
bons, but they are prettier just as they come 
from the florist’s. Or the ice-cream may be 
served in little boxes covered with flowers; 
the covers, which lift off, may be decorated 
with a dainty little doll which will serve as a 
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FILLED WITH FLOWERS, IT 


handle. A fancy mould of charlotte-russe 
may be passed with the cream, and cakes iced 
in color. There are all sorts of pretty boxes 
in which to put the candy, but one of the 
newest is the Swiss chalet, which is very well 
carried out, even to the stones on the roof. 
For six-o’clock supper, which is presumably 
fer older children, 
you must have some- 
thing substantial. 
Begin with a cream 
soup, such as one 
of elam, or corn, 
or, in season, of 
oysters, with rolled 
sandwiches. Follow 
this course with 
creamed chicken, or, 
if the soup was vege- 
table, with creamed 
oysters and small po- 
tato croquettes. Af- 
ter this have a very plain salad, such as 
celery with mayonnaise, either with or with- 
cut nuts, or have, what will seem extremely 
pretty to children, a pond-lily salad; this is 
made by cutting the white of hard-boiled 
eggs into oblong strips and arranging them 
in a star on a flat leaf of lettuce. Half the 





POND-LILY SALADS. 


IS AS PRETTY AS POSSIBLE. 

yolk of the egg is laid in the centre, and a 
very little of the grated yolk scattered over 
it, to simulate pollen. French dressing may 
be lightly sprinkled over the whole without 
destroying the effect. 

Tea and coffee are out of place at a chil- 
dren’s party, but chocolate or. cocoa with 
‘whipped cream is al- 
ways acceptable. If, 
however, the weather 
is warm or the chil- 
dren are heated with 
their play, there will 
be a demand for 
something cool to 
drink, and a fruit 
lemonade will be bet- 
ter than anything 
else. The lemonade 
need not be too acid, 
and shredded bana- 
nas and orange juice 
which give the flavor are not disturbing with 
cream. 

Of course no party would be quite complete 
without the crackers which give such delight 
in the snapping. The children will be glad to 
put on the caps and form in procession to 
rarch back into the parlors. 
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NUSUALLY full of good things in the way of fiction has been the 
season from which we are about to pass on to the more serious 
and strenuous days of winter. Each week has brought some new 

pleasure to fill the idle vacation hours, or to distract the mind from the 
day’s cares. The variety offered in the publications of the best houses 
during the past few months has been wonderful. From the most serious 
of fiction—that with a definite, well-worked-out purpose—to the little 
stories. that fill a quiet hour by seaside or fireside, by forest stream 
or on the sea, every taste has been gratified. Frivolity and light-hearted 
fun have had their day most surely in such delightfully readable books 
as The Visits of Elizabeth and The Letiers of her Mother to Elizabeth, 
both published by John Lane; in some of the tales included in the Por- 
trait Collection of short stories, four volumes of which have been issued 
by Harper & Brothers; and in the many delightful bits of fiction which 
the magazines have given us during the last few months. Apropos of 
the above-mentioned “ Elizabeth ” books, the interesting 
information has been quoted that the sequel, which 
gives us such an entertaining glimpse of the sort of 
mother Elizabeth might have had, was not written by 
the creator of the daughter, nor yet by any woman, 
but by a young man, a Yale undergraduate. Certainly 
the writer, whoever he or she may really be, has well 
imagined the type of woman to whose training would 
be due the formation of such a delightfully frivolous and charming 
ingénue. 

Some pretty contrasts of scene and character are found in the col- 
lections of the Harper Portrait Series. Beginning with Mr. Howells’s 
exquisite descriptions of the New England type, his quiet, intensely re- 
fined glimpses of actual human nature such as we see it in our own every- 
day lives, one passes to very different types and surroundings in the suc- 
ceeding books. 

In A Pair of Patient Lovers and the stories which follow it in this 
tastefully bound book are some delightful touches of Mr. Howells’s quaint, 
sly humor. One feels the more at home in his pages for recognizing 
“Mrs. March,” the bride of Our Wedding Journey, and other characters 
whom one has known. 

Sir John and the American Girl, the collection of stories by Lilian 
Bell, has all that lady’s customary breeziness. The author, who is in 
private life Mrs. Arthur Hoyt Bogue, has made herself friends through 
her earlier books—The Love Affairs of an Old Maid, A Little Sister to 
the Wilderness, and As Seen by Me, and more recently in her very in- 
teresting international novel, The Expatriates, which made such a suc- 
cess some months ago. Miss Bell is thoroughly patriotic in every inter- 
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national situation, and while her heroines may sometimes marry for- 
eigners, she keeps the American point of view throughout. 

; The Nineteenth Hole is golf from cover to cover, Mr. van Tassel 
Sutphen, its author, having contrived more of those charming absurdities 
like, yet unlike, the ones he gave to the public in the Golficide. ‘To the 
golfer they are invigorating to a degree, and even to the unfortunate 
layman there must be a charm about such lively stories. The reader’s 
interest is never allowed to flag for a moment. It is a book which every 
enthusiast should have at hand to solace those lost hours of storm and 
darkness when he must perforce desert the links. 

h Fourth in the Portrait Series of short stories is Elizabeth G. Jordan’s 
book, Tales of the Cloister. Miss Jordan was already well known through 
her former book, Tales of the City Room, which charmed its readers not 

_ only by its delightful style, but by the novelty of its field, the woman in 
newspaper-work. Tales of the Cloister has an even newer field, being the 
first book ever published about convent life; and it would be hard indeed 
to find a better subject for dramatic effects than that which Miss Jordan 
has chosen. Several of the stories in the collection have already appeared 
in the Bazar and Harprr’s Maacazine, and have been most successful. 
One finds in these tales absolutely no sectarian bias. 
Only through each and every one are the charm and the 
sadness, too, of the cloistered life, the beauty of char- 
acter and the real humanity that black veil and robe 
may conceal but cannot smother. The vivid contrasts 
which the author has brought out in these stories against 
the effective background of convent life give them a 
charm which is indeed all their own. 

The Turn of the Road, by Jessie Fothergill (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), 
has run through a dozen editions since its publication a few months ago, 
and its popularity is well deserved. The story of the young singer and 
the man who loved her is very strong, very human, very absorbing. If it 
recalls Kipling’s The Light that Failed, that fact will not hurt it. The 
plot is much the same, but Miss Fothergill’s characters are infinitely 
more lovable than Kipling’s. In strength of treatment there is little to 
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choose between the two. The Turn of the Road should hold for a long 
time to come the popular favor it has already won. 

Mabel Osgood Wright has given us in Flowers and Ferns in their 
Haunts a delightful account of her friends of field and forest. It is 
written in a vein of half story, half botanical information about the sub- 
ject, and a good companion it undoubtedly will prove to nature-lovers 
in the mood to study their sweetheart in text and exquisite photographs. 


The Macmillan Company, the publishers, have made an attractive-looking 
book of this, with its green and gold cover and its dainty bits of flower 
and fern here and there through the text. 


There is much comment on the fact that the largest sales of The Crisis 
are in St. Lotiis, proving Winston Churchill an exception to the rule of 
the prophet “ without honor in his own country.” 
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HEY were a little late. This was not 
ti unprecedented, and Constantia acted 
according to custom. 

“T’ll get the seats while you check the 
things,” she said. She sat well. forward on 
the seat, ready to descend from the carriage 
the minute it should stop. 


Mareus consulted his watch. “Time 
enough,” he said, easily, as the horse stopped. 
The carriage drew 
up at the side en- 
trance. Constantia, 


laden with Annabel, 
the umbrellas, and a 
hand-bag, disappeared 
in the direction of the 
train. Marcus walked 
leisurely toward the 
baggage-room. 

As usual, the bag- 
gage-master objected 
to the amount. He 
was firm in the posi- 
tion that two tickets 
will not carry three 
trunks, one hamper, 
one dress-suit case, one 
baby - carriage, two 
bicycles, and a _ type- 
writer. Marcus allow- 
ed the justice of the 
position. There was a 
hurried period of 
weighing and _esti- 
mating. Marcus, 
watch in hand, kept 
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Mrs. Gayley. 


one eye on the distant locomotive and one on 
the truck by the baggage-room door. When 
the truck had trundled down the platform 
and he had seen his possessions hurled into 
the abyss of the baggage-car, he replaced the 
watch and swung easily on to the last plat- 
form of the last car. 

It was a familiar place with him, and a 
favorite one. He stood a few minutes watch- 
ing the track spin it- 
self out behind before 
he made his way into 
the car to join Con- 
stantia. 

She was not in the 
rear car, nor in the 
next one. It was in 
the third car that the 
suspicion came to him. 
He hurriedly com- 
pleted his inspection 
and retraced his steps. 
Plenty of women— 
and babies — common 


enough. 
He seized a brake- 
man. Had he seen a 


woman and baby get- 
ting into the train at 
the last moment? 

He had not. But he 
was an American 
brakeman. He point- 
ed out that the train 
for Greenfield, headed 
in the same direction, 
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The Baggage-master objects. 


left the station three minutes ahead of the 
one he was on. 

“You ought to placard your trains,” said 
Marcus, indignantly. 

“That’s right,” returned the brakeman. 
“Lots of folks get left same way,” 

The train was slowing up for Hazardville. 

Marcus thrust a check at the brakeman. 
“See that wheel is put off, will you.” 

He made another hurried search of the 
train and swung off on to the platform as it 
pulled away. His wheel lay on the platform 
beside him. He mounted it and rode swiftly 
back toward home. 

As he approached the station, he perceived 
a group of small boys kicking their heels on 
the sunny side of the wall. One of them de- 
tached himself from the group, surveying 
Marcus in a benign manner. “ Your name 
Gayley?” he inquired, 
casually. He produced 
a brown envelope from 
his pocket. “ Just 
going up to your 
house.” 

Marcus received it in 
grim silence. 

The boy whistled in 
lofty unconcern, and 
surveyed the heavens. 

“ Meet you in Green- 
field at 10.45. Con- 
stantia Gayley.” 


Marcus glared at the “ Your 


name Gayley?” 
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innocent message, then at the messenger. 
He sought the operator. 

“What does that mean?” he demanded. 

What it meant was not so easy for the 
obliging operator to explain. But it was very 
simple to Constantia, speeding serenely 
toward Greenfield. Marcus had missed the 
train—that was evident. He was always on 
the verge of it, and now it had happened. 

The possibility of a mistake on her own 
part did not dawn upon her. She had de- 
manded of the brakeman, with feminine cau- 
tion, before mounting the step, “Is this the 
train for Conway?” And he had replied 
stolidly, “ Yes, mum.” 

Conway was their destination for the night. 
It was the only detail of the journey that she 
had troubled herself to learn. She rested on 
it serenely, as on a prop, until it suddenly 
collapsed beneath her. The conductor, per- 
ceiving from her remarks that she supposed 
herself en route for the White Mountains, 
communicated to her the detail of the other 
train and his own suspicions. 

Constantia, firm in integrity, demanded the 
brakeman. 

“You told me this train went to Conway.” 

“Tt does, mum,—North Conway, Massa- 
chusetts.” 

“ But I want to go to Conway, New Hamp- 
shire.” 

“That’s the other train,” explained the 
brakeman. 

Constantia looked out of the window. 
“Those two trains ought not to have been 
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standing there like that,” she said after 
sufficient pause. 

“That’s what they all say,” returned the 
brakeman. 

The conductor reappeared. 

Constantia appealed to him meekly. “ How 
can I join my husband?< she inquired. 

He drew a time-table from one pocket and 
eye-glasses from the other. “ People who 
make this mistake usually take the 12.03 
from Ayer Junction,” he said, politely. 

Constantia did not trust herself to reply. 
She looked out of the window again. At 
Greenfield she sent the second telegram. 

It arrived while Marcus and the operator 
were still at work on the first one. 

“ Meet you at Ayer Junction at 2.06.” 

“Now what does she think she’s saying?” 
demanded Marcus. 

“She’s just found out her mistake,” ven- 
tured the operator. 

Marcus chuckled. He could imagine her 
state of mind. “ Where can I catch her with 
a message?” he inquired. 

A consultation of routes and time-tables 
resulted in the necessary details, and Marcus 
despatched a telegram. 

The conductor handed it to her at Bond- 
ville, en route for Ayer Junction. As she 
read it, the puckers: smoothed themselves 
from her brow. After atime she laughed. 
It read, “You spend night at ‘Temple 
House, Tryon. I arrive 6 o’clock. Marcus.” 

Constantia settled back with a sigh. 

Marcus, however, was destined to undergo, 
before they met again, experiences calculated 
to chasten.a- superior air. 

After despatching the telegram, he felt 
singularly light-hearted. He decided that it 
must be because he had: no hand-luggage. 
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At the Temple House. 


The thing had not occurred since his mar- 
riage. As a bachelor, he had been accus- 
tomed to the burden of an umbrella. Now 
he had not even the umbrella. Constantia 
had taken them both. He breathed the sigh 
of a free man and paced up and down the 
platform once or twice. Then the chains of 
matrimony fastened upon him. He remem- 
bered that Pamela, Annabel’s favorite doll. 
had been left behind. She lay on the 
hall table, equipped for the journey in a blue 
and white checked dress and sun-bonnet. She 
was what is disrespectfully known as a rag 
doll. But Annabel loved her. She had wept 
bitterly when it was discovered, on the way 
to the station, that Pamela was left behind. 

There was plenty of time to go back. His 
train did not leave till 12.30. 

He went back to the house, rescued Pamela 
from the hall table, found a box in which to 
conceal her too blushing charms, bade a 
second good-by to Katie, who had been left 
to close the house, and returned to the station. 

A figure approaching from the other end 
of the platform caught his eye. It was a 
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small figure, adorned with a muslin cap. 
Only the cap and a pair of eyes were visible 
over the top of something which it bore in 
its arms—a coffin-shaped object, made of tin 
and painted green. Marcus gave a start and 
a groan—Annabel’s bath! A moment of re- 


“It’s Baby's Tub. 


bellion seized him. He would not carry it: 


He turned and gazed abstractedly at the 
horizon. The figure bore down upon him. 

“Tt’s baby’s tub,” she gasped. “ Mis’ Gay- 
ley was going to put it in the big trunk. She 
forgot, I guess.” 

Marcus turned with a gesture of dismissal. 
He looked down upon the tub—and stopped 
short. “ What’s in it?” he demanded. 

“ There’s the baby’s towels and Mis’ Gay- 
ley’s bath-gown, and three bottles of steril- 
ized milk—Mis’ Gayley sterilized it the last 
thing and forgot it. It’s wrapped up inside.” 

A train thundered into the station. 

She held the offering impassively toward 
him. 

He looked at it and at the train and at the 
waiting-room. Then he accepted it meekly. 
He tried to carry it under one arm with a 
jaunty air, but gave up the attempt and Lore 
it boldly in front of him in both arms. When 
he had deposited it, and Pamela, on a seat in 
the rear car, he left the car and went forward. 
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At the next station the Daltons got in. 
They greeted him with enthusiasm. - They 
were going to the White Mountains. How 
delightful! And where was Mrs. Gayley? 

Marcus related the day’s adventure with a 
chastened sense of humor. He did not men- 
tion the bath-tub. 

The Daltons appreciated the recital. They 
were merry folk. They told of an adyenture 
that once happened to them, and Maréus told 
another story, and time slipped by. As the 
train approached Tryon, Mareus signalled 
carelessly to the train boy who was. pass- 
ing by. 

“1 have—ah—some traps in the’rear car— 
third seat from the end. Just put them off 
at Tryon, will you?” 

The boy grinned. 
car,” he said. 

Marcus glanced sharply back—empty space 
with whirling sky in it! 

“They switched her off at the Junction,” 
volunteered the hoy. “Everybody come 
forred.” 

The Daltons looked sympathetic. 
was it?” 

“Just a few little things I was taking to 
Annabel,” explained Marcus. 

At the Temple House in Tryon, Constantia 
greeted him with open arms—“I’m so glad 
to see you, Marcus—and fruly, it wasn’t my 
fault. It—” 

“It wasn’t anybody’s fault,” said Mareus, 
more or less ambiguously. 

* And, oh, Marcus! I forgot the milk!” 

“Ts that all?” 

She looked at him, a little surprised. 
“ And the bath-tub and my bath-gown,” she 
added, meekly. 

Marcus smiled. 


“There ain’t no rear 


“ What 


ri 


“Never mind, dear. 


telegraph to-morrow and have the whole lot 
sent along.” 

And he did. And Constantia never knew. 
She is to this day a meek person when the 
subject of travel is mentioned in her pres- 
ence. 
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OT long ago in this de- 

partment we talked about 

good manners and their 
prime importance in life. An es- 
sential element of good manners 
is self-control. Not to say the 
thing that leaps to the lips first, 
to choke down a bright speech 
that is at the expense of a com- 
panion, to stifle the first desire to 
say “no” when a plan is eagerly 
proposed, to put aside a book 





not particularly attract, to sup- 
press an inclination to criticise— 
these are only a suggestion of the 
almost numberless ways in which the control of self increases one’s ability 
to please. It goes a great deal deeper, too, girls, and it is a good beginning 
to practise it in the lighter side of life. Write out this sentence in plain 
text on a card, pin it on your dressing*bureau, and take a bit of its mean- 
ing every day: “ He that ruleth himself is greater than he that taketh a 
city.” 


At some house party this autumn the following not often seen chaf- 
ing-dish formula may be of value. It is for sardine rarebit, and needs 
six sardines that have been broiled, skinned, boned, and mashed. Into 
the blazer put a cupful each of cream and cheese broken into bits; melt 
together, and add a table-spoonful of butter and a salt-spoonful of salt, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of paprika, and half a teaspoonful of Tabasco 
sauce, or a teaspoonful of mustard. Bring the mixture to the boiling- 
point, add the sardines and two eggs beaten, and when boiling dgain 
serve on slices of toast or hot toasted crackers. 


“Take care of your health,” said the president of a woman’s college, 
addressing the graduating class at Commencement last June; “ you may 
not need the binomial theorem, but you will need your digestion every 
day.” 


In a guest-room, across the top of the little dressing-table is a wide 
band of dark green ribbon lettered in a lighter shade, in flowing script, 
with this word, “ The ornament of a house is the friends who frequent it.” 


It has been noticeable through the past summer that girls and young 
women have shown a greater fondness for the needle than has been the 
case in recent years. The modern girl is not taught to sew as her mother 
was, and her hard school life and its frequent successor, college days, 
do not leave her with much leisure to ply the needle. The instinct to sew 
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GIRLS AND THEIR INTERESTS 


is still strong, however, in the sex, and it crops out now and again with 
emphasis. Many girls delight to make their own underwear. Fine 
lingerie is always expensive, and much of the other sort is unsatisfactory. 
Excellent patterns are to be had of garments simple in design, but when 
made of ‘fine material, daintily though simply trimmed, are inexpensive 
and at the same time more liked by many a girl than the kind she can 
afford to buy. College needs a special kind of underwear. It must be 
dainty and becoming, for negligee toilettes are common in college dor- 
mitories, yet it must be simple enough in design and trimming to stand 
the severity of a college laundry. So it happens that college girls, more 
than others perhaps, are to be seen through the summer leisure with bas- 
kets piled with dainty garments of nainsook, cambric, or long-cloth upon 
which they are at work. But the occupation is by no means confined to 
this class. Any girl likes the pretty daintiness of hand-made garments, 
and it comes to her when she is about sixteen, with almost a sense of 
power, that she can make them herself. The French or German girl, 


it may be added, would be ashamed if she were not accomplished to the 
last degree in this work. 


The list of Christmas presents that may be given to a man is so small 
that any addition is valuable. A young woman has been fashioning a 
card-table cover this summer which Santa Claus will present to a friend 
who is a devotee of that form of amusement. The cover is a large square 
of smooth-finished green cloth. In each corner is a group of cards, fac- 
simile reproductions painted on oblongs of white satin, which are ap- 
pliquéd on the cloth. Along the edges suitable maxims are embroidered: 
“When in doubt, lead trumps.” “Short-suit players should die the 
death,” ete. The edges of the cloth are pinked as a finish. 


The girl who thinks herself too stout has a safe and sure remedy at 
hand which can be expressed in a single sentence—No liquid at meals. 
A famous German physician makes.this his only insistence in the treat- 
ment he prescribes, and its efficiency is attested. 


The next time you are asked to contribute to a girls’ spread, or some of 
your friends are coming in for an afternoon’s gossip with you, provide 
some banana sandwiches. Slice four bananas thin and squeeze the juice 
of half a lemon over them. Let them marinate in this for twenty minutes. 
Cut the crust from thin oblongs of white bread, spread it with a little 
thick sweet cream that has been slightly sweetened, and arrange the 
banana slices neatly on the bread. Each of these sandwiches should be 
wrapped in waxed paper before being piled on the serving-plate. With 
these, for variety, offer a plate of date sandwiches, made with a half- 
cupful of stoned dates and a half-cupful of English walnuts chopped fine. 
Rub the two into a paste with half a cup of sweet cream. Spread the 
mixture between rounds, or diamonds, of thin, crustless bread. 
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comes more cordially the coming of the 
leisure season than does that engaged 
in the dramatic profession. The busy time 
of the year for them is a large proportion of 
its duration, for rehearsals frequently begin 
early in August, and it is quite the first of 


aeons no class of workers wel- 





ANNIE RUSSELL AT HER HOME AT GREAT NECK. 
Copyright, 1901, by Burr McIntosh. 
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June, often later, that the legitimate season 
ends. Outgoing European steamers at that 
time hold considerable bookings of names 
familiar to us on the play-bills of the promi- 
nent theatres, but, after all, the exodus of 
prominent actors to the other side is small 
compared with the number that remain on 
these shores. As a rule, 
too, if the trip is under- 
taken, some special 
reason takes an actor or 
actress abroad. Some- 
times it is to see the 
foreign representation 
of a play that will be 
put on here next season, 
or an actress wants the 
cachet of Paris gowns 
for her coming New 
York opening. For the 
most part the stage folk, 
both native and adopted, 
who fill the most distin- 
guished réles in Amer- 
ican theatres find suffi- 
cient amusement and 
occupation for the sum- 
mer on this side of the 
sea. A large number of 
them, actors and ac- 
tresses alike, have beau- 
tiful country homes to 
which they cannot get 
too quickly after the 
season closes, and 
which they leave with 
reluctance when the 
summons for rehearsals 
comes a little after mid- 
summer. For this latter 
reason, too, that of the 
August rehearsals, the 
homes of most of the 
well-known actors are 
within a short distance 
of Manhattan Island. 
Down at Great Neck, 
Long Island, is the 

















STAGE FAVORITES 


pretty summer home of 
that prime favorite of 
New York audiences, 
Miss Annie Russell. 
Here in a quaint, at- 
tractive house set in a 
bower of trees and 
shrubbery Miss Russell 
spends the weeks of her 
vacation from the stage. 
Nor does she relinquish 
her residence until the 
last moment in the au- 
tumn when the routine 
of daily performances 
begins. For all pre- 
paratory rehearsal work 
it is an easy trip up to 
town, with an eager and 
grateful return to her 
cool and pleasant home 
the same day. Miss 
Russell’s summer life is 
as thoroughly restful as 
it is possible to make it. 
She spends all the time 
out - of - doors that she 
can, but it is not so 
much tramping and 
golfing or other active 
physical exercise which 
tempts her, as it is rest- 
ing on a grassy knoll ‘or 
strolling through wood- 
ed glades and driving 
through shaded lanes. 
“There are many long 
hours of standing and 
walking in the winter,” 
says Miss Russell, “that fall to my lot, and I 
am glad in the summer to rest completely, 
living out-doors indeed, but spending as little 
of my physical strength as possible in moving 
about.” In a simple gown with a short skirt, 
a wide shade hat topping her pretty head, 
Miss Russell often may be seen in and about 
her Great Neck home. She cannot escape 
observation, for her face is too well known, 
but her seclusion and desire for quiet are al- 
ways respected, and the life she leads is an 
ideal one for the conservation of her health, 
which is unfortunately none too robust. It 
is a pleasure to record, however. that not- 
withstanding her exactimg seasons of unre- 
mitting work Miss Russell’s health. has stead- 
ily improved since her return to the stage 
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BARRY MORE. 


several years ago, following her considerable 
retirement from it because of a physical 
break-down. 

More active is the life which Miss Mary 
Mannering leads in summer at Putnam Man- 
sion, Greenwich, Connecticut. . Here with 
her actor husband, James K. Hackett, she is 
spending a gay and happy summer, the devo- 
tion of this pair of wedded stars being a well- 
known fact among all who know them. Their 
professional ways often lie apart in the win- 
ter, and the summer is therefore doubly wel- 
come, since it gives them long uninterrupted 
weeks ‘together. Miss Mannering is fond of 
active—out-door.. sperts, the. nattiral heritage 
of her English birth; although the quiet plea- 
sures, too, of her delightful summer residence 
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with its big stretches of old-fashioned yard 
intermingled with bits of modern landscape- 
gardening effects, are fully appreciated by her, 
and whole mornings are spent under the trees 
with sewing, or a book, and in the company 
of her friends. The life of an actress during 
the season has in it so much artificial element 
that simple nature life seems to woo her 
with its sharp contrast. The water pleasures 
of Greenwich are by no means overlooked by 
Miss Mannering and her husband, and sail- 
ing parties are frequent. Both she and her 
husband are socially inclined, and guests are 
frequent at their summer home. Miss Man- 
nering takes with great kindliness to this 
country, as well she may, for its welcome to 
her professionally has been one thai she can- 
not fail to appreciate, earned though it was 
by unusual beauty and marked talent. 

Miss Julia Marlowe has enjoyed during 
the hot weeks of what must long be a memo- 
rably severe summer—this waning summer of 
1901—the cool breezes and salubrious air of 
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her pretty cottage at High Mount, Ulster 
County, New York. To this Miss Marlowe 
hurried as soon as the successful run of 
“ When Knighthood was in Flower ” was over, 
glad of the change from the already heated 
city. Miss Marlowe is an accomplished 
chatelaine and felights in her housekeeping. 
She is an equally accomplished hostess, bring- 
ing to that pleasant rite the grace of manner 
and attractive personality that win her so 
wide a following in her dramatic career. Her 
home is filled with delightful touches of her 
artistic individuality, and is attractive to the 
last degree, the gracious mistress of it all 
being the central magnet. Miss Marlowe is 
fond of flowers, and as with all flower-lovers, 
the blooming plants thrive under her care. 
The neighborhood of her home abounds in 
delightful drives, and through these winding 
roads, from which many a lovely view is ob- 
tained, Miss Marlowe takes her friends or 
speeds along herself. Her life is quietly full 
of the simple pleasures possible in a perfectly 
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appointed country 
home. “I forget here,” 
says Miss Marlowe, 
“that I ever act, so 
unreal and far away 
seems my stage life.” | 
Miss Marlowe may 
forget, but there are 
many others who do 
not, and to whom her 
name brings the pic- 
ture of a rarely fasci- 
nating artist. 

The piquant face of 
Miss Ethel Barrymore, 
peeping out from a 
wreath of flowers, is 
typical perhaps of the 
diverse and numerous 
pleasures of her sum- 
mer days. The early 
part of her summer 
was spent in visits. 
About the middle of 
the summer Miss Bar- 
rymore was obliged to 
go to London for a 
copyright performance 
of “Captain Jinks,” 
which will be played 
there. as well as in 
New York, during the 
coming winter. Since 
her return the time 
has gone by in a 
round of visits which 
was interrupted by 
her sudden trip. As is 
well known, Miss Barrymore is one of the 
few actresses having welcome entrance into 
really exclusive social circles, and it is not 
difficult to fancy her the coveted guest at 
more than one brilliant house-party of the 
summer. A man commenting not long ago 
on the pronounced favors showered upon her 
by society, attributed it largely to her frank 
unaffectedness. “Her manner is so spon- 
taneously natural,” he said, “ that it magnet- 
izes and charms, and she makes friends right 
and left.” Let the secret be what it may, 
the fact exists. Like most modern actresses, 
Miss Barrymore takes proper cognizance of 
an athletic life. and spends much of her time 
in summer in the pursuit of out-door sports. 
She is an excellent marksman, and has hunt- 
ed big game in forest preserves. She does not 
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“go in,” however, to excess for any one thing, 
though she achieves with remarkable success 
the result of a fashionable all-round summer 
girl. From this plunge into society’s whirl 
with alternating lapses of restful days at 
shore or mountain the New York public will 
welcome Miss Barrymore with renewed in- 
terest in the autumn. 

It is significant of this quartette of New 
York’s representative actresses; and probably 
of more of their sister stars who might be 
mentioned, that their summer life is remark- 
ably normal and untheatrical. There is no 
dazzling or radical element about it, and the 
curious public deeply interested in what pro- 
fessionals do when off duty find, after all, that 


they behave in summer very much as do other 
folk. 
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man is a unique product of 

our civilization. Yet, a 
generation or so ago “ higher edu- 
cation” was considered to be 
something exclusively reserved for 
men. This opinion was general, 
prevailing even among the edu- 
cated classes. A course in “grammar, 
French, and polite deportment ” in a “ young 
ladies’ seminary” or a convent was believed 
to be about the limit of woman’s mental ca- 
pacity. Mount Hol- 
yoke and Vassar col- 
leges stood for a higher 
ideal, but it took many 
years to convince the 
world that. a female 
“ Bacheloref. Arts” 
was not an ebject for 
commiseration. 

In rare instances 
some resolute young 
woman ventured with- 
in the walls of a uni- 
versity or professional 
school, only to be sub- 
jected to indignities, 
insults, and intimida- 
tion from students and 
professors. Persecu- 
tion did not end 
with graduation. The 
struggle for recogni- 
tion was long and bit- 
ter, but the victory, though long deferred, 
was signal and well worth all the tears and 
heartache which it cost. We of the present 
generation can hardly appreciate how much 
those noble women endured. After the lapse 
of thirty years, with tears of indignation 
streaming down her cheeks, a well-known wo- 
man described the ridicule, insults, and slan- 
ders which she suffered in her endeavor to 
secure a medical practice. The mere recital 
should bring the blush of shame to the cheek 
of any man. 


T= American college wo- 
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It is said that there was a time 
in the history of Boston libraries 
when women were not allowed to 
take out books. Indeed, an ancient 
librarian of the largest library in 
Oxford, England, annoyed, no doubt, 
by presumptuous females with 
literary. instincts, hung up this 
sign, “ Women and dogs not admitted here.” 
The sign, stained by time, still hangs, a silent 
commentary upon the ancient status of wo- 
man. To-day fully forty thousand American 
girls are enrolled in 
the collegiate and pro- 
fessional courses in 
our colleges, where 
they are doing work 
in mathematics, medi- 
cine, law, and _ the- 
ology which is not ex- 
celled by their fellow- 
students of the other 
sex in spite of carping 
critics. 

In the antebellum 
days “young ladies’ 
seminaries” became 
quite numerous, and 
the social life of the 
students was centred 
about a literary-society 
bearing some classic 
name, as “ Athenian ” 
or “ Calliopean.” 

As the coeducational 
movement gained strength, social and liter- 
ary clubs were formed by college women, with 
names and objects like those societies of their 
seminary days. These societies were local, 
having no connection with other similar 
clubs. In 1867 some young women in Mon- 
mouth College, in Illinois, conceived the idea 
of extending their club to other colleges, 
thus forming an intercollegiate Sorosis. They 
did not, however, confine their efforts to col- 
leges alone, but instituted branches in nor- 
mal-sehools and even in towns where no 
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higher institution of learning was estab- 
lished. This was the beginning of the inter- 
collegiate club movement among women. 

As yet no Greek-letter sisterhoods had been 
founded similar to those among men. But in 
1870, at De Pauw University, four young 
ladies organized the first Greek-letter frater- 
nity for women. It was strictly confined to 
institutions of collegiate grade, and in all 
essentials was similar to existing secret fra- 
ternities among college men. 

The idea of a secret fraternity among wo- 
men seemed absurd, for what woman could 
be expected to keep a secret? 

Ridicule failed to arrest the movement, 
opposition helped it on, and to-day nearly 
three thousand names are enrolled upon the 
roster of Kappa Alpha Theta, whose chapters 
are, to be found in twenty-two colleges and 
universities. 

This sisterhood has had a very prosperous 
career, and is now very conservative about 
establishing new chapters. The applicants 
are obliged to submit to a rigid investigation 
as to their character, scholarship, and par- 
ticularly in regard to their ability to place 
the new chapter upon a successful footing. 
Further, the institution must come up to the 
standard required by the fraternity, a stand- 
ard higher than that which some of the older 
chapters maintain, and this will apply with 
equal force to each of the sisterhoods. 

A beautiful kite-shaped pin with a white 
chevron on a black field, bearing the initials 
K A @ in gold, two golden stars above and 
a Greek inscription below, is the official badge 
of the fraternity. 

Vou. XXXV.--41. 
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The badge of Kappa Kappa Gamma is a 
dainty golden key bearing the initials of the 
society and some Greek letters. This emblem 
is worn by several thousand women with as 
much pride as though it were a royal decora- 
tion. The society is now in its thirty-first 
year, having been established at Monmouth 
College about seven months after Kappa 
Alpha Theta was founded. Naturally these 
two organizations have been rivals for many 
years. Kappa Kappa Gamma has twenty- 
eight chapters. In 1882 the society printed 
the first number of the Golden Key, the offi- 
cial organ, an excellent magazine, well writ- 
ten, well edited, and of unusual interest, as 
it was the first effort of women in the field of 
Hellenic journalism. 

Three other sororities now made their ap- 
pearance in rapid succession: Delta Gamma 
at the University of Mississippi in 1872; 
Alpha Phi was born the same year at Syra- 
cuse University; and Gamma Phi Beta at the 
same institution two years later. Delta 
Gamma has been slow to enter the Eastern 
colleges until lately. The insignia is a pretty 
anchor bearing the mystic letters of the 
sisterhood and the initials of Delta Gamma. 

Alpha Phi was very conservative for a long 
time and refused to grant charters, hence 
its chapter roll is not as long as some of 
the other sisterhoods. Nine years elapsed 
before the Beta chapter was established. 

Ten chapters in leading institutions are 
loyally supported, and the monogram badge of 
Alpha Phi is eagerly sought. For many years 
Alpha Phi held a peculiar position in the 
college world, for the Alpha chapter occupied 
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the first chapter house ever owned and occu- 
pied by women. This house was the centre 
of college social life for several years. It 
proved to the world that college women were 


financiers, and settled at once and for all 





ALPHA PHI. 


time the mooted question regarding the pro- 
priety of chapter-house life for women. 
Gamma Phi Beta was a very strong rival 
of Alpha Phi and equally conservative, hav- 
ing but eight chapters, but all of high rank. 
The contest between the rivals has been sharp 
and like two swordsmen, each watching for 
an unguarded spot, a rivalry which is more 
an effort to measure up to a high standard, a 
friendly contest for supremacy. In 1888 the 
I. C. Sorosis, finding it unprofitable to longer 


retain the old name, decided to adopt a Greek-: 


letter name instead, and selected a delicate 
golden arrow as the emblem, bearing the let- 
ters Pi Beta Phi. There are now twenty- 
nine active chapters and a membership of 
nearly thirty-five hundred. There are few 
Eastern chapters. It is purely a college soci- 
ety and is very popular. The youngest 
daughter of the Grecian sisterhood is Delta 
Delta Delta, or “ Tri-Delta,” as it is often 
called. It is peculiarly a New England prod- 
uct, being founded on Thanksgiving eve at 
Boston University, in 1888, Neptune being 
the patron of the order, and the pine the 
official tree. 

There are three degrees: “ Trident,” “ Stars 
and Crescent,” and “ Graduate,” given re- 
spectively to “ pledged students ”—4. e., those 
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who have promised to join the society— 
second to “college students,” and the last to 
“ graduates.” This, it will be observed, is 
rather an elaborate organization compared 
with the “literary societies” of the “ six- 
ties.” 

The badge is a crescent bearing 
Deltas in colored enamel and supporting 
three stars between its horns. The guard-pin, 
which is the badge of the first degree, is a 
trident. The growth of the fraternity has 
been very rapid, it being represented in seven- 
teen of the leading colleges. 

Life in a chapter house does not mean loss 
of individuality nor lack of privacy. It is a 
home life whose comforts are common to all, 
and where all enjoy the genial companion- 
ship of the same table. It is optional whether 
the student shall room alone or enjoy with 
another the intimate relation of comradeship 
in the same apartment. 

Not less than three millions of dollars is 
invested in homes and other property belong- 
ing to the Greek-letter fraternities of Amer- 
ica, an amount greater than the value of all 
the college property in the country a century 
ago. It must be admitted that some of the 
fraternities have been guilty of great extrava- 
gance in the construction of expensive build- 
ings, and too often a heavy mortgage has be- 
come a menace to the very existence of the 


three 
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chapter, or it has resulted in the decidedly 
objectionable feature of excessively large 
membership in order that the heavy expense 
may be met. 

Fraternity women have been very wise in 


























SECRET SOCIETIES IN 
this respect, and have been content to live 
modestly in rented houses, there being but 
three chapters which own their homes. 

In most instances rented halls are used for 
their mysterious ceremonies, and in some 
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eases for social affairs. Generally the chapter 
hall is a place in which no person not a mem- 
ber is allowed to enter and to which public 
reference is rarely made by the members. 

The halls are not satisfactory for many 
reasons, and this has given strength to the 
chapter-house movement. Every chapter is 
looking forward to the time when it shall be 
domiciled in a comfortable home. 

At Syracuse University the parent chapter 
of Alpha Phi has a pretty “Queen Anne” 
house worth perhaps $10,000. Here the chap- 
ter has lived nearly a score of years. Kappa 
Kappa Gamma, Kappa Alpha Theta, Gamma 
Phi Beta, Pi Beta Phi, and Delta Delta Delta 
enjoy the comforts of modern homes which 
they rent at the same university. 

The Lambda Chapter of Kappa Alpha Theta 
has lived in its own home at the University of 
Vermont for a decade, and one of the chap- 
ters of Delta Gamma is said to own a house. 
It is not possible here to more than suggest 
that many other chapters live in rented homes 
or own building lots or have chapter-house 
funds. Within the next ten years it is more 
than probable that two-thirds of the various 
chapters will be living in chapter houses. 

There is a bit of medieval color about this 
chapter-house life, a reminiscence of the days 
of the Knights Templars and of the cloister 
life of the schoolmen, while the strange 
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names and symbols recall the classic shades 
of ancient Greece. 

Much may be said in favor of it. Being 
based upon the principle of co-operation, it is 
economical, and is of great help to those of 
limited means. Heat, light, service, and food 
are furnished at cost, while a piano and 
library are used in common. 

The house committee, often including 
alumne, formulates a set of rules covering 
all the points that prudence and propriety 
may suggest. These rules are strictly en- 
forced by a refined matron who acts as 
chaperon, and whose motherly sympathy and 
advice are eagerly welcomed by the home- 
sick Freshman or the heart-sick Senior. Her 
decision is accepted as final on all questions 
regarding the proper management of the 
home. Thus there has been no scandal to 
bring odium upon any of these homes, and 
their unstained banners float as proudly as 
when they were first unfurled a generation 
ago. 

A glimpse into a eollege girl’s room ig not 
often permitted. Everything about it reflects 
the characteristics and refinement of the girl. 
Posters, etchings, and many photographs are 
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tastefully grouped upon the walls, and if she 
be athletic a bag of golf-clubs, a racquet, 
and a pair of foils are conspicuous decora- 
tions; a mandolin or guitar is within reach in 
a snug “cozy corner”; a Navajo blanket and 
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college banners give plenty of color; a chaf- 
ing-dish suggestive of the sometimes uncer- 
tain rarebit and a dainty tea-set indicate that 
there are many other things to interest a 
college girl besides Hegel, Demosthenes, or the 
Calculus. The chapter hall or lodge room is 
usually beautifully furnished and contains 
valuable memorabilia. As regards the secret 
ceremonies and initiatory rites which are held 
there the members are as silent as the 
Sphinx that broods over Egypt’s scorching 
sands. 

“ Perfect friendship,” says Emerson, “ may 
be said to require natures so rare and costly, 
so well tempered each, and so happily adapted 
that very seldom can its satisfaction be real- 
ized. It cannot subsist in its perfection be- 
twixt more than two.” It is this which may 
explain the hold that these fraternities or 
sisterhoods have upon the heart, for each pair 
of friends is bound by tender ties of intimacy 
to others, and thus the circle is complete. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying 
that this ideal relation exists in every 
chapter, for there are many things to be 
considered. Often the chapters are much 
too large, and it is not easy to harmo- 
nize the conflicting interests of so many, and 
the result is too often discontent and discord. 
But when great care is used in the selection 


of new members, when character and not, 


caste is the primary qualification, harmony, 
happiness, and friendship do exist in a greater 
degree than in any other social organization. 

Here “ new-found friends gain a hold upon 
the heart that the years and the mould can- 
not cover nor quench.” 

It is also true that many persons have been 
disappointed in their fraternity relations, and 
have not found there the friendship which 
they anticipated. In such cases there is a 
false note somewhere, and it is likely that the 
discord comes from a single string rather 
than from a lack of harmony in all the others. 

The opponents of the system urge that these 
organizations are exclusive and undemocratic, 
and that they tend to make their members 
selfish and narrow. There are tendencies in 
every chapter, no doubt, which if unchecked 
would lead to aristocratic narrowness, but the 
alumne, ever jealous of the fair fame of the 
chapter, are quick to note and correct any 
silly tendencies of that character. As it is 
not possible for every young woman to secure 
membership in these few societies, no one will 
deny the fraternities the right of selection 
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of their members. Consequently some desir- 
able students fail of an election. This has 
led to the formation of many excellent local 
societies which offer advantages equal to those 
of the older organizations. 

College authorities generally agree that the 
societies are beneficial, that they strengthen 
the college, aid in its discipline, and tend 
to elevate the scholastic standard. 

The late Frances E. Willard, the great tem- 
perance advocate; Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes, 
the former mistress of the White House; 
Dean Rena B. Michaels, the educator; Rev- 
erend Anna Shaw, and many others equally 
well known, have often testified to the value 
of the system. 

There are but few colleges where Greek- 
letter societies do not exist, Vassar, Mount 
Holyoke, Smith, Wellesley, and Bryn-Mawr 
being the most prominent exceptions. As 
these institutions are exclusively for women 
it is difficult to tell why they exclude these 
intercollegiate college women’s clubs. 

The carnation is the favorite flower of 
Gamma Phi Beta, and Pi Beta Phi. The 
“pansy freaked with jet” the favorite of 
“Tri Delta” and Kappa Alpha Theta, a 
fitting emblem, as it contains the official 
colors of the latter—black and gold, and, 
with the addition of white, those of “Tri 
Delta.” A bouquet of lilies-of-the-valley and 
forget-me-nots tied with silver-gray and red 
ribbon combines both flowers and colors of 
Alpha Phi. The members of Delta Gamma 
wear pink, blue, and bronze, while the fra- 
grant pearl rose suggests the Southern birth- 
place of the sisterhood. The Kappa Kappa 
Gammas wear a knot of light and dark blue 
ribbon. 

All are secret as to their meaning, but it is 
safe to assume that were their mottoes known 
and their passwords revealed there would be 
little left untold. It is possible that they 
serve the Muses. However, it is probable 
that nothing is concealed which might over- 
turn creeds and philosophies or shake the 
foundations of the republic. Their engrav- 
ings abound in Hellenic emblems, there are 
stars and shields, keys and crescents, antique 
lamps and blazing altars, the serpent, owl, 
and helmet of wise Minerva, while the anchor 
and the trident of Neptune typify the god of 
the sea. These and similar symbols, which 
he who runs may read, thinly veil the mys- 
teries of these modern vestals who serve the 


altar of knowledge. 
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. HITE-WORK ” is not so general a 
W term as one might suppose it to be. 
The name has been, by centuries of 
use, confined to embroidery done with cottons, 
usually on white linen grounds and after the 
method more correctly known as satin stitch. 
Another proof of how little there is in a name 
is evident in the modifying “ French,” for 
without exception this work is, of all kinds 
of embroidery, -the most universally done 
throughout all countries. To be sure, the 
French do it exclusive- 
ly, but the most beau- 
tiful specimens come 
from Switzerland. 

Its most practical 
application is in letter- 
ing. The very clear 
and artistic sampler 
shown here is a com- 
plete study in itself, 
and will enable one to 
become self-taught in 
this dainty needle- 
work. This is exceed- 
ingly satisfactory em- 
broidery for linens 
which are to be wash- 
ed. Many of our silks 
are fast colors, but 
even with that guar- 
antee they need to be 
laundered with care. This is true to a cer- 
tain extent of all embroideries, but certainly 
this work is as near to being altogether ser- 
viceable as it is possible for embroidery to be. 

The work on household linens such as ta- 
ble-cloths, napkins, tray-cloths, towels, etc., 
should be done in “ French working cotton,” 
and, by-the-way, the best quality is labelled 
“made in Germany.” 

Initialing is both ornamental and useful, 
and is already widely done in American 
homes—too often very badly—but not so uni- 
versally as abroad; there one sees it even in 
hotels and very humble homes. Our ugly in- 
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delible ink-marking is unknown; instead, bed 
and table linens are marked with needle-work. 
No doubt many women could find time to so 
ornament their household linens, but the 
right way to go about the work is wanting. 
It is not difficult embroidery; on the other 
hand, it is certainly not sewing, and there is 
a proper way to do it. The material should 
be stretched either in a hoop or basted over 
stiff paper so that the stitches can be placed 
with perfect uniformity. When the linen is 
heavy, such as table 
damask, the hoop is 
better. One who 
learns to work on it 
with both hands, send- 
ing the needle up and 
down, will be repaid 
by the ease which she 
will acquire. On light 
lawns the stiff - paper 
method may be used, 
and the work done in 
and out, the entire 
stitch laid at a stroke, 
for the paper will pre- 
vent the lawn from 
pulling. This is the 
way in which the fine 
French handkerchiefs 
are embroidered. The 
design of this dainty 
lawn pillow is artistic, yet so simple that it 
can be readily followed. The rule for the 
stitch direction in letters or in such forms 
as this clover is the same, but, in the first 
place, the under filling is of especial impor- 
tance, for this embroidery is raised. 

It is impossible to do good work with the 
covering stitches unless the under filling is 
carefully done. It should be carried length- 
wise of a form or with its direction. The 
first set of stitches can be long, and when 
these are evenly laid they should be bound 
in with slanting stitches from side to side. 
Great care should be taken, in the first place, 
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HEAVILY EMBROIDERED PILLOW-SHAM. 


to lay an equal quantity of cotton over the 
surface, and in the second to keep all well 
within the outline. One may raise the work 
in this way just a little as on the baby pillow, 
or firm and high as the letters of the sampler 
and the work on the beautiful pillow-sham 
are done. The form must be wide enough 
to permit of this raising, however. Stems or 
single lines can be most satisfactorily worked 
over a single thread. 

The second step in this embroidery is the 
over-work. These stitches are made to cover 
the width of the letters or vines or ornaments 
from side to side, entirely without shading 
and with perfect regularity. 
It is not always that such defi- 
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angles to the direction of the form, whether 
it be composed of straight or curved lines. 
It is indeed" an over and over werk, and to 
lay the stitch at right angles will be to span 
the form by the shortest possible distance. 
Look at the sampler and note how the direc- 
tion of the stitches bears always the same re- 
lation to the direction of the curves of the 
letters. If the form is wide it is necessary 
to divide it into two or more bars or sections, 
as in the clover leaves. By embroidering 
these bars separately the stitches are short, 
and the work is consequently firm. 

The exquisite centre-piece and doilies in 
the illustration show how wonderfully fine 
this embroidery, so well suited even to coarse 
towels, may be made. This work is equal in 
fineness to lace or Mexican drawn-work, and 
it is of especial interest as having been done 
by Filipino werkers at Manila. It is often 
a source of wonder how it is possible for rude 
people to do such exquisite work. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact of its being in all 
cases purely conventional work, taken in con- 
junction with generations of manual training 
in this line. 

These lovely pieces are full of suggestions 
to amateur workers, and all the delicate de- 
signs can be embroidered in the hand if the 
fine linen is first basted to heavy paper. The 
scallops of the various doilies are a study in 
themselves; one may apply these to 
linens with advantage. 

The way in which the French knots are 
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nite rules for embroidery can 
be laid down as in this par- 
ticular instance, but as it is a 
kind of work chiefly dependent 
upon accuracy for its beauty, 
it is therefore quite possible to 
state in what respects it shall 
be accurate. 

The first essential to the cor- 
rectness of all embroidery is 
the direction of the stitches. 
This is the foundation of tech- 
nique in embroidery, and in 
some kinds of work it is a very 
complicated question, but as 
applied to French white-work 
it is a very definite and unmis- 
takable principle even to ama- 
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EMBROIDERED WHITE CENTRE AND DOILIES, 


into the dark letters of the 
sampler is very clever and economical. The 
seed stitch used in the beautiful piece of bed 
linen is also a way of getting over the 
ground without too much work, and without 
making the general effect too heavy. This 
piece of embroidery is particularly rich. The 
letters are sufficient!; large to permit the 
worker to get a clear idea of how the stitches 
should be placed, and the cone corner design 
is full of instruction to one who will use her 
eyes, 

A very little practice enables one to do this 
work evenly, and it, together with hem-stitch- 
ing, will give the every-day linens that very 
dainty touch which makes a bit of art and 


introduced 


beauty a part of the home atmosphere. In- 
itialing alone is often sufficient. The proper 
size for an initial or crest on a napkin is one 
to two inches, on the corner of the table-cloth 
four inches. This letter should be placed 
on the cloth just where it turns the corner 
of the table on top. On sheets the initial 
should be placed in the centre of the width 
and about one inch from the bottom of the 
top hem. A little color may be used in mark- 
ing towels if one wishes. 

Hem-stitching and white-work are always a 
pretty combination; they are both pleasant 
leisure work, and the time will be well spent 
in a very practical as well as decorative 
needle-work. 
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YOUNG TURKEY STUFFED AND ROASTED 


S =~ and draw a young turkey of about 


seven pounds, and wipe inside and out 


with a wet towel. 


neck 
skin 
ing. Have this stuff- 
ing prepared: Chop 


very fine one pound of 
fresh pork from the 
leg; soak in beef broth 
pint of white 
bread crumbs, squeeze 
it well, add it to the 
pork; chop one small 
onion, cook it five min- 
utes in one table- 
spoonful of butter, 
and add to it the liver 
of the turkey chopped 
fine with one table- 
spoonful of parsley. 
Season with one level 
teaspoonful of salt 
and one salt-spoonful 
of black pepper. Put 
everything in a sauce- 
pan, with two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, 
cook over a slow fire 
five minutes, and dur- 
ing the cooking give a 
good stirring to mix 
thoroughly. 

Cool it, and add the 
yolk of one raw egg; 
mix well again. Sprin- 
kle inside the turkey 
with one salt-spoonful 


one 


of salt and half a one of pepper, fill up the 
neck first very full, stitch the skin over its 
back with white thread, put the balance of 
the stuffing inside, stitch it also, and truss it 
very tightly, passing a trussing-needle with 
twine through the wings and body, and in 


LL 





very long, but cut the neck short, the 
being necessary for holding the stuff- 
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Leave the skin of the 


the same way through the legs. 
over it half a teaspoonful of salt, one salt- 
spoonful of pepper; butter thickly a roasting- 
pan, put the turkey in, with four table-spoon- 
fuls of broth, and cover it with a piece of 
white paper well buttered. Roast for one hour 











YOUNG TURKEY STUFFED AND ROASTED. 





Turkey, one dollar and twenty-six cents: broth, pork, 
bread, and eggs, fifteen cents; butter, sansages, season- 
ing. twenty-seven cents.—Total, one dollar and sixty- 
eight cents. Preparing, forty minutes; cooking, one 
hour and a half.—Total, two hours and ten minntes, 










Sprinkle 


and thirty minutes in 
moderate oven, baste 
after the first half- 
hour every twenty 
minutes; fifteen min- 
utes before it is done 
remove the paper, and 
add one pound of Chi- 
polata sausages in the 
roast-pan, pricking 
them first with a fork. 
Serve the turkey on a 
warm platter, as illus- 
trated, with the sau- 
sages around; strain 
the gravy, remove the 
fat, and serve at the 
same time in a sauce- 
boat. Ordinary sau- 
sages may be prepared 
in the same way as the 
Chipolata, simply. di- 
viding them in three 
parts with a strong 
white thread, and then 
cutting them. 


BAKED MACKEREL 


Split open from the 
back a nice fresh 
mackerel of about two 
pounds, remove the 
backbone; wash and 


dry well, sprinkle the inside with one salt- 
spoonful of salt, half a one of black pepper, 
and prepare this stuffing: Drain the liquid off 
one quart of oysters, select one dozen of 
the largest ones, put them aside; chop coarse- 
ly the balance, also two medium-size white 
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FRESH MACKEREL 


STUFFED AND BAKED. 


Mackerel, thirty-five cents; oysters, twenty-five cents; onions, butter, eggs, seasoning, twenty cents; lemon, toasts, anchovy 


paste, and parsley, ten cents.—Total, ninety cents, 
three minutes. 


Cook the onions six minutes in one 
table-spoonful of butter, add the chopped oys- 
ters, with three hard-boiled eggs, also chopped, 
also one table-spoonful of finely chopped pars- 
ley; season with one salt-spoonful of salt 
and half a one of pepper; cook, stirring con- 
stantly, for two minutes; cool off; finish with 
the yolks of two raw eggs and one table-spoon- 
ful of butter. Stuff the fish, and stitch it. 
Butter well a baking-pan, put the fish in 
it, cover it with a piece of white paper well 
buttered, and bake in a hot oven for twenty 
minutes. Remove the paper, and baste; add 
the remaining oys- 
ters, bake five min- 


onions. 


Preparing, twenty minutes; cooking, thirty-three minutes.—Total, fifty- 


them well again. Place the celery stalks in 
a sautoir, with one pint of consommé or of 
very good stock and one gill of madeira wine, 
and cook slowly, with covered saucepan, for 
twenty minutes. Arrange the celery on a 
hot platter, and keep it warm in the oven 
while you finish the sauce. Mix half a table- 
spoonful of butter with one teaspoonful of 
flour, add to the hot sauce, but do not boil, 
and pour over the celery. 
Meantime have prepared 
with marrow, as follows: 
Have four beef marrow-bones cracked care- 
fully, in order to 
leave the marrow 


some canapés 





utes more, dress the 
fish on a warm plat- 
ter, as_ illustrated. 
Squeeze a few drops 
of lemon over it, and 
place the oysters on 
small pieces of toast 








whole. Put these in 
a bowl of fresh wa- 
ter for half an hour, 


and drain them. 
Have ready in a 
small saucepan one 





pint of boiling broth, 





spread with a thin 


put them in it, cover, 


. CELERY AND CANAPES WITH MARROW. 
layer of anchovy and let them cook 
Celery, twenty cents; consommé, ten cents: butter, . . 
paste. seasoning, five cents; madeira wine, five cents; marrow five minutes. Re- 
> . . bones, ten cents; egg, broth, tuast, and bacon, seventeen move sg ep: 
Put them around cents,—Total, sixty-seven cents, Preparing, fifteen min- the sauc epan 


the fish, with a few 
sprigs of parsley and 
slices of lemon, and serve extremely hot. 


CELERY AND CANAPES WITH MARROW 


Cut off the leaves and pare nicely one 
bunch of white celery; wash carefully each 
stalk, and put them in plenty of salted 
boiling water. Cook fifteen minutes, drain, 
and put in cold water, and then drain 


utes; cooking, thirty-five minutes.—Total, tifty minutes 


to a slow fire, and let 
simmer for twenty 
minutes. Drain the bones, open them, re- 
move the marrow with care, and cut in pieces 
one inch thick. 

Lay on some pieces of dry toast thin slices 
of well-broiled bacon, put the marrow over 
this, and on top of the marrow one slice of 
warm hard-boiled egg. Arrange the canapés, 
as illustrated, around the celery. 
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Revolution in Farm Life 
HERE is no surprise in the census reve- 
Bs lation that nearly a third of the popula- 
tion of the United States lives in cities 
of 8000 or more, and that the urban population 
increases in double the ratio of the rural. 
The trend from agricultural to industrial 
occupations set in all over the world with 
the general application of machinery to 
manufacturing. It was most marked in the 
British Islands, where it was aggravated by 
lowering of agricultural values in conse- 
quence of opening up of imperial areas of 
food production in the New World, and of im- 
provement of transportation setting down 
American foods at British ports cheaper than 
the native. The decline of British agricult- 
ure accompanied the rise of the American 

farmer as purveyor to the world. 

The complex occupations and opportuni- 
ties of cities necessarily attract labor which 
is free. There is no 
part of the United 
States in which man 
is “written to the 
land” as he was in 
feudal times. Science 
beckons to the factory, 
the forge, and the 
foundry. Art allures 
to the ateliers, schools, 
the exhibitions, and 
the museums. But 
while an annual mi- 
gration from agricult- 
manufacturing and commerce is 
among the most impressive phenomena of 
advancement in the republic, a quiet revolu- 
tion has been proceeding in agricultural 
occupations, which have been deprived to a 
considerable degree of their former austerity 
and isolation. 

The loneliness of agricultural domestic 
existence was long a fecund source of statis- 
tics of insanity. The farmer’s wife was too 
often by day a prisoner in solitary confine- 
ment. Remote from centres of mental ac- 
tivity, condemned to wear her richest years 
away in brooding, the apprehension of ills 





ure to 
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that might be added to the burden of ills 
that were broke her down physically and in- 
tellectually before her time; and after her 
children had gone to other scenes for liveli- 
hood, ambition died and dementia too fre- 
quently succeeded. No longer is the farm- 
house isolated. Telegraph wires lace the air 
through the forests and over the meadows. 
The telephone brings counties into neighbor- 
hood. Rural free delivery has abolished the 
rare and exhausting drive of many miles 
over unsafe roads to a post-office. A mental 
desert without books has blossomed into the 
travelling library. The despair of fine art 
is turned into rapturous glimpses by the 
travelling picture-gallery. The portable 
school-house and chapel on wheels are factors 
in a radical and irreversible change. As 
electricity has made travel cheap, multipli- 
cation of processes of reproduction on the 
printing-press has brought the ideals of the 
ages across the remote thresholds of the 
tillers of the soil, shedding a glow of serenity 
upon the consciousness of the most impor- 
tant and hitherto the most depressed section 
of humanity. 

The most important; for mankind can dis- 
pense with all else but what the earth 
yields for perpetuation of the race. Food, 
clothing, shelter, are the only indispensables. 
These the soil of the United States yields in 
such abundance that if ocean navigation 
should be lost the American people could con- 
tinue to dwell in comfort, other nations being 
losers whose loss would be in time fatal to 
their complete accustomed participation in 
all the spheres of organized civilization. 

Agriculture is the basis of American 
national progress. It is for the welfare of 
all the nation, therefore, that every benison 
science and love can bring to the family 
shall be brought to the farmer. It is for the 
advantage of American society that the tide 
shall be turned back from the congestion, 
moral and physical, of cities, into the free- 
dom, the independence, and the simplicity 
of the farm. All other avocations depend for 
prosperity upon the prosperity of the farmer. 

Marearet F. Sucwivan. 
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Their Summer Outings 
URING the hot days of August and 
September the mothers of the tene- 
ments gather up their babies and take 
them out of the reeking rooms into the open 
air. There the atmosphere is not so very 
much better. The heat 
\\ rises from the asphalt 
pavements and _ en- 
velops them as in a 
» mist, and the hot sun 
blazes down upon them, 
a and the close smells of 
i the great city fill their 
nostrils. But here and 
there are little squares 
with green trees and 
patches of grass, and 
the babies crawl about 
in these oases, looking 
up at the branches with wondering eyes and 
feeling the texture of the grass with their 
grimy little fingers. 

Toward six o’clock the crowds going home 
begin to cross these squares, moving as quickly 
as the heat will permit, and urged on by 
hunger and the pushing throng behind them. 
The babies, attracted by the unusual sight, 
crawl out from the grass and the trees and 
on to the asphalt paths. These paths are not 
clean ; cigar-stubs lie on them, and fruit skins 
and soiled papers. But the babies are not 
fastidious. They wriggle happily along and 
get under the feet of the people. Then the 
student of human nature who is watching 
them finds food for thought in the actions of 
the crowd. 

Some men and women press by as indif- 
ferently and as carelessly as if the babies 
were kittens. Chance alone prevents them 
from stepping on a little hand or foot. 
Others turn aside with an impatient ejacula- 
tion. Others—and some of them are women 
—look down with disgust on the soiled atoms 
of humanity. Not one among a thousand 
passers-by looks at the mites with brother- 
hood in the expression. Not one face reflects 
sympathy with the pathetic content of the 
babies in this, their temporary excursion into 
a new, green world, away from the ovens of 
the tenements. Not one smiles at them or 
offers aid to the mothers who are watching 
them. For the day has been long and almost 
unbearably warm, and every one is hurrying 
toward the places that hold food and fresh 
clothing and comfort. No one has time for 
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the babies. The shadows lengthen, and the 
tired-eyed mothers take them back into the 
stifling place they know as home. 





Concerning Nervous Women 

N Dr. John K. Mitchell’s admirable talks 

to nervous women, in the Bazar, he 
gives much valuable advice to that suffering 
class. It would be of equal interest to the 
public if he or some one as able could be per- 
suaded to write advice for the benefit of the 
families of nervous women, who perforce 
share with them the discomfort of their con- 
dition. 

It is the irony of fate that those who are 
nearest and dearest to them bear the brunt 
of their irritability and suffering. Women 
with sympathetic souls are willing to do this, 
but to each must sometime come the question, 
How much must I endure? To what extent 
can I, in justice to us 
both, permit myself 
to be the human safe- 
ty-valve she makes of 
me? The answer to 
these questions is ur- 
gently needed by a 
great many persons. 

No one sympathizes 
more deeply than the 
writer with suffering \ 
in any form. No one 
knows better how 
great the tax of ner- 
vous exhaustion. But f 
there is something 
peculiarly irritating 
in the ability of many nervous patients 
to be at their best with strangers and at 
their worst with their own. When Kath- 
arine falls upon one’s neck with a _hys- 
terical outburst of tears over nothing, it 
does not materially aid the situation to re- 
call the merry laugh with which, five min- 
utes before, she greeted Mrs. Smith.. When 
she keeps one awake in the still watches of 
the night because she cannot sleep, it does 
not cheer one to remember how gay she had 
been all afternoon on the golf-links. 

Whom the nervous woman loves she makes 
to suffer. Should the victim bear it all un- 
complainingly or should she inculcate lessons 
of self-control by showing less patience and 
more force of character? Which is the more 
needed—common-sense or loving sympathy ? 
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MRS. LEO. “I wish You’D CHASE THAT SPOTTED THING AWAY. 
It’s ALL I CAN DO TO KEEP THE CHILDREN FROM PLAYING WITH IT, AND 
I THINK IT’S GOT THE MEASLES.” 


HE NEEDED IT 

“ Hello, Gargoyle, are 
you not working?” 

“No, Glanders; I’m 
taking a little rest.” 

“But I thought that 
you returned from your 
vacation a week ago.” 

“TI did. That’s why I 
need a rest.” 





THE EXCEPTION 


“We insure persons of 
every avocation,” said 
the accident-insurance so- 
licitor, “ except—” 

He spoke in a confi- 
dential, you-see-how-it-is- 
yourself tone of voice. 

“—-that of innocent 
by-stander. We are phi- 
lanthropic, and all that, 
but we are not foolish.’ 














“| HAVEN’T SEEN YOU AT SUNDAY-SCHOOL OF 





LATE, JOHNNIE. LAST YEAR YOU USED TO COME “Hi, FELLERS, JOHNNIE SAYS IF YER WANTER 
REGULARLY WITH YOUR SISTER.” SRE HIM SMOKIN’ ER CIGAR LIKE A MAN YOU’D 


“Yes, str. LAST YEAR SHE COULD WHIP ME.” BETTER HURRY.” 
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UNFINISHED WORK 

Baby May was having 
a hard time cutting her 
last teeth. One day her 
mother found her crying, 
and asked her what was 
the matter. ,Little May 
said: “God made me, but 
he didn’t finish me. He 
left me to cut my toofs 
all by myself!” 




































NOTHING DOING 


“Well, how are mat- 
ters in town now?” asked 
Cumso of Cawker. 

“Dull, very dull,” re- 
plied Cawker. “ Even the 
telephone line isn’t busy.” 











HIS COMMENT 


Mrs. SCRAPPINGTON (in 
the midst of her read- 
ing). “Here is an item 
which says that in Pata- 
gonia a wife can be pur- 
chased for a dollar.” 

Mr. SCRAPPINGTON. 
“Well, there may be 
wives in Patagonia that 
are worth that much.” 


MRS. VERSAILLES. “Dip THE ARCHITECT 
MAKE ANY MISTAKES IN THE ARRANGEMENT OF 
YOUR NEW HOUSE?” 

MRS. RANKIN. “ ONLY ONE, AND THAT WAS 
NOT INTENTIONAL ON HIS PART. HE HAS THE 
FRONT STAIRWAY PASS THROUGH THE BATH-—ROOM.” 


“ WHICH TOOTH IS IT THAT TROUBLES YOU?” 
“|. THINK IT IS ONE OF THE CANINE TEETH, 
Doctor.” 


HAPPY MAN 
Mrs. Honk. “’Pears to me that our new neigh- 
bor, Mr. Sawney, is pretty indolent.” 
FARMER Honk. “ Yes, he is so blamed lazy that 
he actually don’t worry about anything.” 


A NATURAL INFERENCE 
“ Her first name is Lily.” MISS OLDGIRL. “AFTER ALL, WHAT 80 
“Good gracious! Is she as fat as all that?” GRACES THE WORLD AS WOMAN?” 
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HOPELESS CASES 

“And this one?” we said, 
indicating a patient at the in- 
sane asylum. 

“ Hopeless case,” was the 
reply. “Thinks he has. dis- 
covered perpetual motion.” 

“ And the next one?” 

“ Still more hopeless. 
Claims to have solved the 
servant-girl question.” 













































THE NAME A GOOD ONE 
“ What a queer name for a 
horse. Why do vou call him 
* Circumstance ’ ?”’ 
“ Because he’s a Circum- 
stance over which I have no 
control.” 


ANOTHER QUESTION 

Proup MorHer  (compla- 
cently). “My daughter is 
studying the languages 
abroad. She speaks French 
and Italian as well as she 
does English.” 

Visitor. (innocently). “ And 
does she speak English well?” 


HIS ORIGINALITY 


Sarty Gay. “Percy Lan- 
guish is quite an _ original 
thinker, isn’t he?” 

Dotty Swirr. “Oh yes; he 
thinks I am in love with 











“Mr. BoosLery ISN’T VERY POPULAR, IS HE?” 

“ No; THE POOR FELLOW SEEMS TO HAVE FEWER 
FRIENDS THAN A FAT MAN IN A CROWDED STREET 
CAR.” 


WELL FOUNDED 
“ Keene insists that if he had only gone into 
it he could have made a name for himself in 
diplomacy.” 
“ On what grounds does he base his claims?” 
“He says he has kept his wife and his sister 
on speaking terms ever since he was married.” 


THE NATURAL INFERENCE 
“Talking about brigands, I had an experience 
when I was in—” “ WELL, ANYWAY, WILLIE, ER-CARRYING DESE 
“What hotel did you stay at in Buffalo?” BABIES “LL HELP OUR MUSCLE.” 





























SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BaBikEs’ HospPiraL, NEW YorRK 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazan'’s cor- 


respondeace is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Q. Several months ago your advice to me 
regarding the feeding of my baby proved of 
great value. I have fed him entirely as you 
suggested. Baby is now nine and one-half 
months old, fat and healthy, has seven teeth, 
and is the picture of health, but for the last 
two weeks he has been broken out with pim- 
ples; his forehead, neck, and legs are covered 
with ugly red pimples, which at first look like 
the hives, and later have a hard place in the 
centre. He also breaks out with prickly-heat 
very badly. What is the trouble? Have given 
him a couple of doses of magnesia, though 
his bowels are all right. He has had milk 
from his own cow since September, and I have 
lately not used quite so much cream. His ap- 
pearance is pitiful. Please advise me. Does 
his system require other food? I wanted to 
keep him to his milk diet until cool weather. 
—HY, S. P. 

A. First, I should change the milk immedi- 
ately. Should now try giving him mixed milk 
from several of a herd of cows. It is always 
better than that of one; give him equal parts 
of milk and barley water. Should also add a 
little beef juice to his diet twice a day. For 
the rash, do not dress him too warmly during 
the hot weather; give him a bran bath twice 
a day, tub one in the morning, and a sponge 
at night, and use a good dusting-powder 
freely on the skin. If this does not relieve 
him, bathe parts twice a day with a solution 
of boric acid, one teaspoonful of the powder- 
ed boric acid to a pint of water. I think this 
treatment will relieve him. 


Q. My baby is fourteen months old, and I 
am giving her milk and barley gruel in equal 
quantities. Twice a week she has a little well- 
cooked oatmeal; sometimes I give her an egg 
almost raw. She seems to be getting along 
splendidly on this diet, and [ do not want to 
make any further change until cold weather. 
But there is one thing which troubles me 


quite a good deal, and that is her great thirst. 
She craves water all the time; it makes no 
matter how much I give her, she cries for 
more. 

A. A moderate amount of boiled water 
cooled is considered good for a child, especial- 
ly in warm weather. I do not know how 
much you have been giving your baby. But 
if her thirst is immoderate, there must be 
some cause for it, and I should suggest as a 
probable one too much seasoning in her food; 
food too salt or too sweet will often cause an 
unnatural thirst in children. Infants require 
very little seasoning in their food. Two 
scant table-spoonfuls of sugar and a pinch of 
salt are enough seasoning for a quart of food. 
Also be moderate in the amount of sugar you 
put on her oatmeal, and the salt on the soft- 
boiled egg. What might seem flat and taste- 
less in the way of seasoning to you would be 
ample for the child. 


Q. My baby is inclined to object to his 
morning bath and is often shivering when I 
have finished it if the weather is the least bit 
chilly. Would you think it possible that he 
should not be bathed in the tub? I am try- 
ing to worry through the experience of a 
first child with no advice except what I can 
get through the Bazar.—Young Mother. 

A. Your baby must have his tub bath un- 
less he is really ill. If he is inclined to shiver 
be sure the room is warm, warmer than you 
would feel necessary for yourself, say 78 
degrees, and that the water is as warm as 98 
degrees. If the water is too hot he will be 
the more inclined to feel the contrast in the 
air when he is taken out. Even in summer 
when a cool day comes it is well to have a 
little fire before which to bathe the baby. 
When you take him out of the tub wrap him 
at once in the flannel apron which every 
mother should wear during the bathing pro- 
cess. Pat him vigorously with the towel. 
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Q. I am somewhat perplexed as to what to do for my six-months-old 
baby; he seems perfectly healthy, and so fat his flesh lies in little folds. 
Now, although I am very careful about bathing him and keep him as 
clean as I can, use the very best baby-powder—in fact, do everything I 
know how—with all the care I give him, he is badly chafed, and in some 
spots raw, so the poor child screams every time I touch him. Can you 
hely me by telling me some cure for this, or can I do anything more than 
1 am now doing?—A Troubled Mother. 

A. There may be several causes for this trouble. First, are you care- 
ful to dry the skin thoroughly between the little folds of flesh? This 
is quite necessary. If you are, and there is still a chafing, rub the parts 
with a little oil, and then dust in the powder. Second, how are the 
bowels? Often watery and acid stools will cause this trouble. A third 
and very common cause is the use of too much soap or washing-powder 
in washing the napkins, and then not rinsing them thoroughly enough. 
I should advise you to look into this last suggestion, and have less soap 
used in the washing, and put through more rinsing-waters. I should treat 
the spots where the skin is sore with a mild boric-acid ointment. 


Q. Will you tell me, through the columns of the Bazar, the best and 
most thorough way to clean nursing-bottles? I wash mine in soap and 
warm water, but they have a cloudy look, as though all the milk was not 
quite gotten rid of. Any hints you might give me will be appreciated 
by—Mrs. S. M. 

A. As soon as the baby has finished a bottle, rinse it well with cold 
water; never let a bottle stand a minute with any milk remaining in it. 
If not convenient to wash at that moment, let it stand filled with cold 
water, and put in a pinch of borax or soda bicarbonate. To wash and 
cleanse bottles satisfactorily, have a good stout bottle-brush: make a 
strong suds of hot water and soap or soap-powder; wash the bottles thor- 
oughly, using the brush, then rinse several times with hot water and 
borax, and drain. Before using bottles, always rinse again with hot 
water. With this care I think there will be no trouble with sour or 
cloudy bottles. 


Q. I have been reading with much interest the answers to mothers, 
and I have decided to ask your advice about my baby, who is now thir- 
teen months old. He has been very frail ever since he was born. He 
was so weak at first that he could not nurse, though I had plenty of 
nourishment for him. The doctor said we must give him the bottle. 
Then my troubles began. Cow’s milk would not agree with him in any 
form, neither would condensed milk. For some months he seemed to 
thrive on barley water, milk, and cream; then we had to stop that. He 
was very sick for several weeks, rejecting everything we tried, including 
several patent foods. He is now having a patent food which has seemed 
to agree with him better than anything else, but about four weeks ago 
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he seemed to tire of this, and I could get him to take only about three 
ounces; then another food was tried, with no better success, and stopped. 
My baby weighs only sixteen pounds now. He takes six ounces of this 
food when he goes to bed at seven in the evening, and the same amount 
at eleven; then he sleeps until six in the morning, when he has six ounces 
more. Then I give him five ounces when he takes his nap in the after- 
noon, but I cannot gét him to take any more at any other time, and he 
will not eat anything at all. He seems weak, though bright, and likes to 
stand on his feet. His skin feels cold and clammy all the time; he has 
two teeth, is a good baby, and frets but little; but he looks so white and 
thin. Please tell me whether I should feed him. I make him a little 
beef tea sometimes, but he only takes a few teaspoonfuls of it. What 
ean I do to make him strong? Do you think he gets enough nourish- 
ment? I see other babies big and strong on cow’s milk. I keep him in 
the air as much as possible when not too hot—A Very Much Worried 
Mother. 

A. I should advise your going back to cow’s milk, and make his food 
one-half milk and one-half barley gruel; see that the milk is pure and 
fresh and cold when delivered to you. Make all food for the twenty-four 
hours at one time, then bottle and cork and put on ice. I should give 
him six ounces every four hours, commencing at 7 A.M., ending at 7 P.M., 
and give no night feeding; feed him very regularly, no matter what hap- 
pens, and give nothing to eat between meals. Also see what a little 
variety will do for him; try well-cooked oatmeal twice a week; begin by 
giving a little at first; put a little cream and sugar in it. He may relish 
a soft-boiled egg occasionally; also once in a while give him mutton or 
chicken broth. The broths must be made strong enough to jelly when 
cold. A pint of water to a pound of meat is about the right proportion. 
Let it simmer slowly for several hours, and skim off all fat. On hot days 
give him his airing early in the morning and late in the afternoon. 


Q. Will you kindly reply to these questions in the “ Answers to Mothers ” 
column? First, my two-year-old boy eats oatmeal and one other cereal 
for breakfast. As I fear this is too heating in summer, please advise me 
what to substitute. Second, he is constipated. What shall I do for him 
now? He eats cereals, bread, and beef juice.—D. C. 

A. I do not think the cereal you mention too heating, but with so many 
good cereals in the market, you might try almost any one of them for a 
change. For his other trouble, first form a habit of putting him on his 
chair at a certain hour every day. He is also now old enough to have 
stewed fruit, and I should give him some fresh fruit stewed once every 
day. Do not use granulated sugar in stewing, but brown sugar or mo- 
lasses. Use cream with his cereal, also a little on the fruit. Peaches, 
apricots, and apples are the best fresh fruits for stewing, and prunes of 
the dried fruits. I think the daily use of these will help overcome his 
trouble. 
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of postage stamps, postal note, or check. 
ment, see advertisement pages. 













FLANNEL OUTING 


larly pretty Paris model, 


WAIST 


of Harper’s Bazar is issued a cut paper 
pattern of a flannel or cloth shirt-waist, 
which will be found exceedingly practical for 
autumn and winter use. It is a _ particu- 


Gof Haren’s Bazan | with this number 


the arrange- 
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In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this depart- 


Notre.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
including street, city, and state legibly written. 


ment of tucks “and 
stitching being quite 
original. It varies 
from the regulation 
shirt-waist of the sum- 
mer in that it has a 
back yoke which ends 
directly at the top of 
the shoulder, that the 
tops of the sleeves are 
made in four little 
darts instead of gath- 
ers, and in the stitch- 
ing which simulates 
¢, yoke in front. Five 
tucks are laid in the 
flannel of the front 
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FLANNEL OUTING WAIST. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 392. Price, 25 cents. 





form, 


and 
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carefully 
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stitched flat to the lin- 
ing, and then the four 
rows of stitching which 
form the pointed-yoke 
effect are put in. The 
front box-pleat has two 
rows of stitching on 
each side, and the back 
yoke is stitched four 
times around to match 
the front. A little pat- 
tern for lining under 
the yoke, back and 
front, is provided. 

The waist is quite 
simple as to the mak- 
ing, only  vequiring 
careful machine - work 
and pressing to give it 
a thoroughly _ tailor- 
made appearance. The 
amount of flannel re- 
quired, assuming the 
material to be 27 














CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


inches wide, is 3 yards. Of cloth 54 inches 
wide, one would require 14% yards. The pat- 
tern consists of the following pieces: 1 front 
lining, one-half of back lining, 1 front, one- 
half of back, one-half of yoke, box-pleat for 
front, 1 single-piece sleeve, wristband, and 
collarband. The front and back portions of 
the pattern are perfo- 
rated to show places 
for tucks. 

Broadcloth is a most 
satisfactory material for 
such shirt-waists as this, 
and when stitched with 
a contrasting color, such 
a waist has a very smart 
appearance. Plaids in 
Seotch colors and dotted 
and embroidered fian- 
nels are also used. 


RECEPTION GOWN 


HE new costume 

pattern, No. 393, 
is designed to give the 
new flounce skirt and 
a new shape in sleeves 
which is to be fashion- 
able the coming winter. The model is one 
which will copy well in silk, cloth, or thinner 
materials, or even in velvet and velveteen. 
The original gown was of pale gray cloth, 
designed for reception wear, trimmed with 
gray panne velvet in stitched folds and cut- 
steel passementerie. The deep shaped flounce 
was finished, top and bottom, with velvet 
folds, and around the separate portions of the 
bodice and sleeves narrower velvet folds were 
stitched. The yoke and under-sleeves were of 
tucked white taffeta, the cloth portions caught 
across with little bow-knots of steel. On the 
yoke were three bands of narrow steel trim- 
ming. 

The pattern consists of twenty-two pieces: 
one-half of front of skirt, 1 back, one-half 
of flounce and shaped belt, one-half of back 
of waist, 1 front and one-half of bib-shaped 
front portion, one-piece sleeve,slashed, 1 wrist- 
band, turned-back cuff and turn-over and 
standing collar, one-half of front yoke, one- 
half of back yoke, 1 under-sleeve portion, and 
the usual waist-lining pattern. The skirt 
may be made with a drop-skirt much better 
than with a lining. The opening of the waist 
lining is down the front, the yoke of taffeta 
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hooking across, with the collar, to the left 
shoulder and around the arm. The simplest 
way to arrange the closing of the bodice be- 
low is to cut the taffeta between the tucks 
across, where the cut will be hidden by the 
upper bow-knot on the left side, and have the 
waist close down the centre under the bib. 
The little turn-over collar and cuffs may be 
made, as preferred, of the material of the 
gown or of that used for the yoke. The pat- 
tern requires 5 yards of broadcloth 54 inches 
wide, and 1% yards of tucked taffeta 18 
inches wide. 





CLOTH 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 393. 


RECEPTION GOWN. 
Price, 50 cents, 
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BY MARGARET HAMILTON 
6 ie: ice-cream sandwich,.which has been popular this summer, is 


WELCH 





still served. It is made with diamonds or oblongs of sponge-cake 

neatly cut, a filling of any ice-cream desired being pressed between 
them. Though called a sandwich, it is served as a dessert course, and 
occasionally a little whipped cream flavored with a dash of some cordial 
is poured over it. 


In a recent case of illness in which a trained nurse was employed the 
pleasant air of the sick-room was noticeable. When comment was made, 
the nurse explained how it was managed. A few pieces of brown paper 
had been soaked in saltpetre-water and allowed to dry. When occasion 
required, a piece of this was laid in a tin pan kept for the purpose (the 
coal-seuttle would do as well), a handful of dried lavender flowers laid 
upon it, and a match applied. The aroma was particularly refreshing 
and agreeable. Another suggestion in the same line applies to the use 
of lavender in another form. A few drops of oil of lavender poured into 
a glass of very hot water will purify the air of a room almost instantly. 
This bit of knowledge is useful to the hostess whose dinner must be 
served in a small dining-room near the kitchen. If the mixture is made 
just before dinner is announced, by the time the company enters the room 
will be filled with a faint, intangible, but thoroughly acceptable odor of 
freshness, and all disagreeable stuffiness removed. 


In most houses now being built the staircase is likely to be broken by 
a landing after a few steps. An effective way to make use of the lower 
rail is to make it the back support of a high settle. The seat to this 
should be rounded out in front, and be provided with a cushion covered 
with some velvety fabric like velours or corduroy. The support for the 
seat should match the wood and design of the staircase. One seen fitted 
against a dark rail had a dull red cushion that was extremely effective. 


Shrimp salad served in tomato or cucumber cups is an excellent 
luncheon course. The shrimps are cleaned, and a French dress- 
ing in which vinegar predominates poured over them about half an 
hour before serving. The tomato cups are prepared in the usual way 
without cooking, but if cucumber cups or baskets are used, the short 
thick sort should be selected, which are pared and cut in halves crosswise, 
the seeds scooped out, before the cups are set in a steamer to be steamed 
till tender. They must be thoroughly chilled before they are filled with 
the shrimps, and a teaspoonful of thick mayonnaise put on the top of each. 
Serve on a bed of lettuce hearts or water-cress and send around toasted 
Boston crackers with the course. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. 
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The Bazarn’s 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped 
envelope. Question should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


CaNDACE.—First let me thank you for your 
kind expression of gratitude. You have helped 
me, too, by your courtesy and appreciation. I 
have thought over your question carefully; it 
involves several points of good form. In the 
first place, so much depends on the custom of 
the place one lives in that it is hard to give 
a law as inflexible for such a matter. I have 
been to card parties in the evening in New York 
where some of the women wore gloves while they 
played and others did not, and I have been to 
card parties in the country where none of the 
women had on gloves. The fact that the lady 
in question wore a low dress with stfaps across 
the shoulder for sleeves and gloves to the shoul- 
der does not make any difference. Her costume 
may have looked peculiar, but it was quite cor- 
rect, and I am inclined to think it was bet- 
ter form for her to have kept on the gloves, 
with such small sleeves, than to have removed 
them, taking for granted that she could han- 
dle her cards without difficulty with her gloves 
on. 

Some soups besides bouillon are served in bouil- 
lon-cups if soup is served at luncheon or high tea. 
Any kind of luncheon soup is served in bouillon- 
cups, even thick soups like tomato, cream of 
pease, and others of the kind; but at dinner soup 
is always served in soup-plates, including bouil- 
lon, which is rather unusual for dinner, just as 
thick soups are unusual at luncheon; they are 
permissible at family meals for variety and per- 
haps in informal entertaining, but never serve 
any but a consommé or clam or beef bouillon or 
a thin clear soup at a formal luncheon. 


MiLprep.—Here are one or two variations on 
the old grab-bag scheme that I have seen tried 
with great success. A grab-bag lemon-tree was 
one of the most popular. The tree was impro- 
vised by using an evergreen firmly attached to a 
stand. On the boughs hung lemons made of yel- 
low flannel, each one containing some trifle. The 
easiest way to make the lemons is to cut the flan- 
nel in sections, and sew the sections together to 
make the proper shape; through an opening in 
one of the seams cotton-wool may be put in for 
stuffing, the present being concealed in that, and 
the opening tied together with narrow yellow rib- 
bon. A ten-cent lemon-tree and a _ twenty-five- 
cent orange-tree are a good plan for a fair. An- 
other amusing grab-bag is a Klondike pie, where 
a child with a shovel digs in cotton-wool—sup- 
posed to be snow—for a find. Still another is 
Rebecea at the Well. For this something to rep- 
resent a well is required, and a bucket, and a 
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maiden dressed to look like Rebecca, who for a 
nickel pulls up her bucket with a present in it. 
A small boy is obliged to assist in finding the 
parcels for the bucket. Yes, I heard the other 
day of some most amusing ways of entertaining 
young and old people; here are a few of the sug- 
gestions: A left-handed party is where every one 
has, on entering, his or her right hand put in a 
sling, and from that moment has to do every- 
thing with the left hand, and to add to the ex- 
citement there are left-handed contests where 
prizes are awarded to the one who draws with 
the left hand the most successful picture; a 
sewing contest, where the women sew a seam 
with the left hand and the men cut out a pic- 
ture, causes much fun, and a prize for the person 
who can pay the best left-handed compliment is 
sure to arouse merriment. Another good idea 
for novelty is a trip-around-the-world party, 
where articles are hung about on curtains and 
the walls which suggest each the name of some 
place, being things for which the place is fa- 
mous. ’ 

The guests have cards with numbered blanks, and 
have to put down the places they visit on their 
journey. Some of the articles would be a cigar 
to suggest Havana, a bottle of cologne for Co- 
logne, a piece of silk for Lyons, tea for Ceylon, 
and baked beans for Boston. Another good party 
for a company of young people is a character 
party, where each has, on entering,a card pinned 
on his or her back with the name of some per- 
son famous in fiction or history written on it. 
The object is to try and keep every one in igno- 
rance of whom he or she represents, and yet all 
must be addressed by the others in a way fitting 
to the names they bear. One must coquette with 
a Carmen, be serious with a Hamlet, bow low 
to Queen Elizabeth, tease Henry the Eighth about 
his numerous conquests, and so on. It is sure 
to make a merry evening. For Thanksgiving 
pastimes for old and young nothing is more 
fun than a variety on the old donkey game, 
where a huge headless turkey is depicted on a 
sheet hung in a conspicuous place, and every one, 
blindfolded, makes a try at pinning the head in 
the right place. Another Thanksgiving idea is 
playing old-fashioned games—bobbing for apples 
in a tub filled partly with water, in which the 
apples float; a spelling-bee, and a race where 
the contestants carry on the blade of a dinner 
knife little pumpkins made of flannel stuffed for 
the oceasion. A big pumpkin, at which each 
has a guess at the number of seeds or the weight, 
the pumpkin going to the one who guesses cor- 
rectly, is another good amusment. 
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HE PIANOLA is a means of 
playing the piano. 

It is not the only means, but 

it the simplest and _ the 

cheapest, the most comprehensive and 

complete, and és within the reach of every 


is 


one who can pay $250. 

The other means is the human fingers, 
which must be trained to do just what 
the Pianola does —strike the right notes 
at the right times. 

In either case the mind of the player 
It controls the 
and it controls the 
Pianola’s felt-covered fingers. 

The first question to be decided is, 
Would you like to play the piano? 
Second, Are your fingers trained, and 
how much are they trained? Third, 
How many selections can they play? 

There is not a singlé case in which 

the answer is entirely satisfactory. 
) Paderewski has a Pianola, both in 
his Switzerland and Paris homes. Sauer 
has a Pianola. Hofmann and Rosenthal 
have these piano-playing assistants. 


directs the expression. 





human fingers 








METHODS OF PLAYING 





PLAYING THE UPRIGHT PIANO WITH THE AID OF THE PIANOLA. 


HE PIANO 











If you either play or wish to play the 
piano, it will be worth considerable of 
your time to investigate the Pianola. An 
instrument will not take the hold on the 
public that the Pianola has without reason. 

The Pianola will enable you to play, 
irrespective of musical training, any 
piece of piano-music ever composed — 
Chopin’s Bailad in A Flat, Beethoven’s 
Moonlight Sonata, Schuberts Serenade, 
Moszkowski’s Waltzes, or selections from 
the latest grand and light operas. The 
Pianola furnishes an ever-ready accom- 


panist for dancing. 

Its cost is but $250, and it can be bought by moderate 
monthly payments if desired. 

The Pianola question is an important one. If you 
have a piano it is worth your immediate attention. Send for 
Catalogue H, our latest pamphiet, unless you are able to 
make a personal visit to our warerooms. 


THE AEOLIAN CoO. 


New York, 18 West Twenty-third Street 
Cincinnati, O., 124 East Fourth Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 500 Fulton Street 

Philadelphia, C.]. Heppe & Son 


Chicago, Lyon & Healy 
Boston, The M. Steinert & Sons 


Newark, Lauter Co. 

Cleveland, The 4s, 
Sons Co. 

St. Louis, Bollman Bros. Co. 

St. Paul, W. J. Dyer & Bro 
Co. Albany, Cluett & Sons. 

Baltimore, Wm. Knabe & Co. Troy, Cluett & Sons 

Washington, Wm. Knabe & Duluth, Duluth Music Co. 
Co. New Orleans, Philip Werlein 

Pittsburg, C. C. Mellor & Co. Detroit, Grinnell Bros. 

Other agents in all large cities 


(Press of Fleming & Carnrick, New York 


Dreher's 


Montreal, The L. E. N. Pratte 





























































































































GOOD FORM AND 


Mrs. H. M. B.—I am certain that, you could 
not do anything that was amiss socially; 
your instincts would be sure to guide you right. 
[ cannot, however, discover that you have erred 
in any way, from your note, and | have come to 
the conclusion that the explanation is that your 
friend has not made the call she should—the 
party call after accepting your hospitality and 
your invitation to the theatre—because it has 
been too hot, or she has been too busy, or for 
some other good reason. It is certainly better 
form to make a party call within a month after 
having been entertained than to wait longer, 
but we all know how mariy reasons there may 
be why we cannot do exactly what the forms de- 
mand, and you must not overlook the fact that 
the couple in question are old residents in the 
place where you live, and may have many claims 
on their time. I can assure you that you have 
done nothing out of the way. It was not neces- 
sary for you to call; your invitation given at the 
time you made your party call demanded a re- 
turn call from your guests. If you know them 
well enough to waive ceremony, and want to 













see them, I should advise you to call. You can 
explain when you do so that you were not 
quite certain who was in debt, so you took 


advantage of the doubt to call because you want- 
ed to see your hostess. 


M. Y. G.—There is but one correct way for a 
lady to present letters of introduction which are 
social, not business, letters. When you are es- 
tablished in a hotel or in the house where you are 
to visit, send out your letters with your visiting- 
cards with your address written on them. You 
need not enclose a note; the card speaks for it- 
self, and the note or letter of introduction ex- 
plains it. You may write on your card the af- 
ternoon or afternoons that you will be at home. 
If the recipients of the letters do what is proper 
they will call on you within a week and show 
you some courtesy, such as inviting you to dinner 
or luncheon. I am speaking for the women. Of 
course the men to whom you send letters of in- 
troduction cannot, in all probability, do much for 
your entertainment. They will call at once, and 
possibly arrange a theatre party with a chaperon 
or do something of the kind. If you have a good 
reason for wishing to write a personal note to go 
with a letter of introduction it is not improper 
to do so. If it is a letter written with a busi- 
ness purpose it would be all right to take it in 
person, but not otherwise. I think you will un- 
derstand from what I write that a letter of in- 
troduction is quite a serious matter; it ne- 
cessitates from the recipient such recognition as 
an immediate call and courtesy in the form of 
some kind of hospitality. One should be very 
careful about sending letters of introduction or 
requesting them. And, too, you know that a 
certain obligation devolves on the person who 
sends them; you will be obliged to entertain and 
show some courtesy to every one who entertains 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


you when he or she comes to your town to visit; 
remember that when you accept hospitality or re- 
quest a letter which demands it. 


M. D. W.—Let me first advise you to purchase 
the little book called The Expert Waitress, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, as I am very sure 
you will find it helpful'and suggestive. It is thor- 
oughly “up to date,” and the rules are clearly 
given. But.as all your questions may not be an- 
swered in it, IT will take them up one by one 
here. Perhaps you know_that it is not the cus- 
tom at present to have the vegetables served on 
the table; they should be passed. They are not 
put into small saucers, but on the dinner or 
luncheon plate. with the meat. It is not good 
form to have many vegetables with the meat; for 
instance, asparagus should.always be served as a 
separate course, and very often cauliflower is a 
separate course. With the meat course potatoes 
and at the most two vegetables are en régle; they 
are in separate dishes, and the dishes are passed 
one at a time. If it is impossible to have the 
vegetables passed, and the hostess is obliged to 
serve them herself, and it is preferred to have the 
vegetable in a small dish, the waitress should 
stand behind the hostess and take one small dish 
at a time, put it on a tray, and let the guest re- 
move it from the tray; she usually stands at 
the left of the hostess, and takes the small dishes 
from the left, and she passes them to the guests 
at the left, but if it is more convenient to take 
them from the right of the hostess she may do so. 
As you will see, it takes more time to have the 
vegetables served in this way than passed, and 
the latter is much better form. The water and 
wine glasses are placed at the right of the covers 
as a general thing. The water and wine are 
poured at the right. Every dish is passed at the 
left, but the soiled dishes may be removed from 
the right. If hard water-crackers are served at 
dinner they should be heated; the crackers and 
cheese may be passed with the salad or they may 
be served as a course by themselves after the 
ices or dessert, before the fruit and bonbons. 
Usually Camembert cheese is the cheese served 
as a course before the fruit; any kind of cheese 
may be served with the salad. Coffee and cor- 
dials are served at a dinner_to the men in the 
dining or smoking room-and to the women in the 
parlor; they are not served at the table to the 
company when they are together unless at a 
family or very informal dinner. When cheese 
and crackers follow the dessert course separate 
plates and “knives are served, the dessert - plates 
are removed, and cheese-plates put at the covers. 
After the cheese course is eaten the plates with 
finger-bowls are put at the covers, and the fruit 
and bonbons passed as a final course. It would be 
decidedly out of order to have the cheese served 
on the same plate with the dessert. Finger-bowls 
are used for the last course, so they would be put 
at the places after the cheese course. I hope 
that I have covered all the questions. 
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No, 2ta5A. Golf Hat of soft castor telt. stitched 
binding. 
No, 2123C. Street hat of white felt, deep band 


of black velvet and white silk, black binding 
stitched with white. Large pompon. 


PHIPPS & ATCHISON’S Ladies’ 
Tailored and Sporting Hats have become 
famous at home and abroad through their ex- 
clusive styles, beautiful coloring, and surpass- 
ing quality of their felt. Autumn styles now 
on sale by leading houses in America and 
Europe. EUROPE: Scotts’ Limited, London; 
Delion, Paris; F. V. Damm, Cologne; Kirsop 
& Son, Glasgow; Cranston & Elliott, Edin- 
burgh; De Jong et Cie., Liverpool. If you 
have no agent in your town we can give you 
names of nearby firms. 
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PHIPPS & ATCHISON HATS. 








No, 1561A. “Florodora,” folded black velvet, 
black plume, brim of black felt and black 
velvet bands. 








NEW YORK 
Rees Teno 


This trade-mark in your hat 
is sufficient guarantee. 
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No. 10g0A. Street Hat of white felt, biack vel- 
vet binding, white stitching, black plume, 
velvet trimming. 

No. 2122A. Golf Hat of dove-gray felt, narrow 
band and binding of black velvet. 


Phipps €&§ Atchison 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


141-147 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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spondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
velope. 


L. G. E—Black wood-work would surely make 
your room too dark, and the oak would as surely 
destroy the possibility of harmony, so that white 
or a creamy yellow would be by all means the best 
tone for the wood-work. The height of the plate- 
rack must depend somewhat on the height of the 
ceiling. If the latter is low, five feet from the 
floor would be about right; if ten or more feet 
high the rack or shelf should be placed at least six 
feet above the floor. 


LinpeN.—The first thing to be thought out is to 
get only those colorings in the dining-room which 
will combine the shades of the rooms into which 
it opens. Not that this rule would invariably be 
followed, but the colors in the present instance 
are strong, and therefore arbitrary. A light, red- 
dish-brown burlaps would be a really effective 
wall-covering ; or you would find an artistie green 
shade would blend handsomely with the present 


color scheme. You should have rugs in which 
terra - cotta, cream, brown shades, and similar 


green are blended. 


G. A. M.—You have planned a charmingly 
pretty wall-paper for the drawing-room, and 
one that you will find to be in perfect taste, and 
the library mantel-piece will be dainty and per- 


fectly permissible as a feature of a Colonial 
house. Some architects object to the red brick 


as not being strictly in keeping, but with the 
mahogany you may rest assured the combination 
will be as effective as it is rich and appropriate. 
By no means select burlaps for your walls. Where 
you especially want a plain wall effect choose 
heavy buckram of deep cream or damask-figured 
paper that will go well with the soft art-shades 
which, of course, you will choose for your dra- 
peries, rugs, and cushions. Make a point of 
using sash-curtains of India silk at all the lower 
windows at least. Choose soft yellow for the 
drawing-room, green for the library, and old-rose 
for the room done in Belgian oak. Use white 
shades at all windows, and if it seems necessary, 
have white sash-curtains next the windows. 


M. H. W.—The casement windows are so pretty 
that it really seems a pity to drape them so much 
—that is, with cretonne and muslin too. If this 
must be, choose a very thin muslin, and arrange 
with rods top and bottom. Let the cretonne hang- 
ings be put on thin rods over the window- frames 
themselves, and allow them to hang free. They 
should be finished with a cotton fringe in which 
all the colors seen in. the pattern are again com- 
bined. A really picturesque effect will be gained 
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by lining the cretonne with green or rose-colored 
silk or sateen, and finishing with fringe as just 
described. Why not treat the long window as a 
door? Arrange with a double-curtain effect— 
that is, divided in the middle and draped back 
on each side to the frame with green ribbons. A 
straight curtain of muslin to correspond with the 
smaller windows may be hung next the glass, 
but should be left to hang loose at the lower 
edge. 


Evizasetu Gray.—To describe all that’s new 
in the furniture for a young girl’s room would be 
an interesting task, but it would also crowd out 
every other correspondent. Why did you not tell 
me whether you desired to know about costly 
things, those of medium price, or the positively 
inexpensive? Your question unfortunately gives 
me no idea of the quality of the new things about 


which you wish to know. Certainly do not 
paint the wall. Use either a pretty flowered 
paper, preferably with satin stripes about five 


inches apart, or the new buckram wall-covering, 
which is by all means the best of late inventions 
for the purpose you speak of. It can be had 
in,old-rose, several shades of olive, and in fact in 
all*the light bed-room shades. Moreover, it 
comes with prepared back so that it may be hung 
as easily as paper. It makes a most excellent 
background for water-colors or engravings and 
the beribboned things that are sure to be numer- 
ous in a young girl’s room. 


Mes. W. P. S.—Eastlake’s Hints on Household 
Taste is one of the best of the comparatively 
few books that are to be recommended. It was 
printed in England first, but afterward was 
brought out in America. The Household, by 
May Perrin Goff, contains chapters on the sub- 
ject. 


Sweve.—A silvered wire is the only thing with 
which to hang pictures. Your other question 
cannot be answered satisfactorily in these col- 
umns. 


M. E. J.—Your best plan would be to hang 
panels of heavy Renaissance lace next the glass, 
with a backing of green or red-brown India silk. 
The latter is unnecessary if a very transparent 
effect is desired, and for my part I prefer the lace 
alone, but as the inner doors are sometimes open, 
you will require the backing. A fine net curtain 
may be used, shirred top and bottom on brass 
rods. You are fortunate in having such a beauti- 
ful vestibule. 
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Costume made on a 
Singer Sewing Machine 


Salesrooms in 


Every City 


“Tet never maiden think, however fair, 
She is not fairer in new clothes than old.” 
—TENNYSON. 
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liarper’s Bazar has been changed from a weekly te a monthly. In one sense this is a loss to the 
public, to the women of America, but it is q gain in the fact that the always admirable publi- 
cation is now better than ever. The Bazar, as represented by the July number, is a remarkably 
handsome publication, really beautiful in typography and illustration. Its artistic cover will ex- 
cite much admiration. As for its contents, the standard is always high, as regards either the 
fashion news which has made this magazine the particular treasure of the fair sex, or the gen- 
eral literary character maintained.—Courier, Buffalo, New York. 


The old friends of Harper’s Bazar are happy to find it in the vastly more convenient magazine 
form in which it now appears. The July number is mechanically superb, and its contents appear 
to be as valuable as its appearance is certainly rarely attractive. Besides telling women what to 
wear and how to make it, the Bazar contains much other reading matter, both interesting and 
pleasing. It is published at $1 a year.—Cumberland Presbyterian, Nashville, Tennessee. 


The July number of Harper’s Bazar appears in grand style, from the cover design to the last 
page. It is in every respect an excellent publication.—News, Salt Lake, Utah. 


HARPER’S BAZAR is great for the home.—Tribune, Salt Lake City. 


HarpPer’s Bazar is a long-time household family friend; it comes to us every month, and I can re- 
call the time when, as a child, I hunted for “ dots, crosses, and dashes” on the bewildering pattern 
sheets. My mother has always said that the Bazar, with its accompanying pattern sheets, did 


much toward developing the love for better things among women in country places and scattered 
towns of the West.—Seaside, Los Angeles, California. 


What an opportunity is offered to the June bride or the girl graduate of the present season in 
the exquisite assortment of patterns which are presented in the June number of Harper’s BAZzAr. 
Dainty, simple, elaborate, elegant, any and all of these are beautifully illustrated with tempting 
suggestions to please the most exacting. Babies, mourners, and elderly women each have their 
separate pages from which to derive inspiration in the art of dressing well. Good advice is con- 
tained in the many articles referring to men and women and their mutual relations. The sprink- 
ling of fiction is of excellent quality.—States, New Orleans, La. 


Harper’s BAZAR is now issued monthly instead of weekly. It is one of the best ladies’ mag- 


azines published, containing all the latest fashion news and other items of special interest to the 
fair members of the household.—Southern Planter, Richmond, Va. 


I do wish you could know what pleasure and comfort I have had from your talks on the subject 
of home decoration. I dearly love a pretty home,and as I have no relatives to whom I can go for 
advice, and as I am afraid my friends will think me childish and ignorant if I ask such advice 
from them, it is a perfect delight to ask some one who is as sympathetic as I feel sure you are, and 
who can give me such valuable information.—Mrs,. C. L. R., Brooklyn, New York. 


Will you pardon me if I ask if you think the merits of your patterns are fully appreciated? I 
have used them almost exclusively for twenty-two years. and have found no other to compare 
with them in fit and style—Mrs. H. T. H., Wayne, Pennsylvania. 


I have been taking the Bazar since 1879. It is an old and tried friend, and I expect to stand 
by it as long as it is in existence, if it proves to be as worthy in the future as it has been in the 
past. It is really a necessity in our household.—Wrs. 8. C. M., Bird-in-Hand, Pennsylvania. 


It seemed a great disappointment at first that the Bazar was to appear only onee a month. 
but I agree with my mother that one could devote a month to each number. As for quality, I 
thought the Bazar nearly perfect before, but now I am sure that the artistic setting, type, and 
subject matter could not be improved.—Miss M. A. A., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Defender Mfg. Co's. 
fancy SHEETS and PILLOWCASES 
“and MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


THE DEFENDER MANUFACTURING CO.’S 


FANCY SHEETS and PILLOWCASES | LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEA 


Principal Brands: Dainty, perfect undergarments, including Night Gowns, Under 

Norwood, Defender, Selkirk and Palma. skirts, Long Skirts, Drawers, Corset Covers, Chemises 

Made in all sizes and in greatest variety of fancy styles, Plain, Every garment bearing the trade-mark of Defender Manu 

Hem, Hemstitch, Spokestitch, Zig-Zag, Mexican Drawn and other § facturing Co. is perfect in style, fit and finish and is made o 
fancy stitches, also Embroidery and Novelty Braid Insertion. reliable materials 


Ask your dealer for booklet, and request him to show you these goods 


HE DEFENDER MEG. CO.’S trade-mark on Sheets and Pillowcases or Muslin Underwear is 4 guarantee of excellence. Every article is made and fin 
shed in our factory and is absolutely perfect and free from disease germs. No sweat-shop work. Insist on having the products of THE DEFENDER MEG. CO. 
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‘ 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Fall Styles in Suits 
and Cloaks 


Last year wemade 
the best garments 
possible, but noth- 
ing is good enough 
for our patrons un- 
less it is the best 
that we can make. 
Every year's ex- 
perience raises the 
standard. There- 
fore, 
















This year’s 
new and smart 
styles show 
better shape, 
better materi- 
als, and lower 
prices than ever before. 

Every garment rep- 
resents a bargain, and 
if you need a suit or 
cloak for Fall or 
Winter wear, write 
for our catalogue and 
samples. We make 
every garment to 
order, thus insuring 
the perfection of fit 
and finish 


Our Catalogue 
illustrates : 


New Suits, made of fashionable | naterials in effective 
colors and patterns, tailor-made, $8 up. 


Silk-lined Suits, in attractive designs, lined through- 
out with fine taffeta sitk, $14 up. 


Stylish Costumes of Wide Welt Corduroy—the latest 
material, with the soft lustre of silk velvet and 
of splendid wearing qualities — either plain or 
trimmed, $17 up. 

New Skirts, the latest cut, strongly stitched, newest 
materials, thoroughly sponged, $4 up. 


Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts, unshrinkable, sensible, 
good-looking garments, plaid-back or plain. 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 


Long Outer Jackets, this year’s novelty, in every 
approved style, shape and color, $10 up. 


Jaunty Short Jackets, $7 up. 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE. 


This is a “ Money Back” Business. 

“ What does that mean?” 

It means that whatever we send you must fit and give 
satisfaction. If it does not, send it back, and we will 
refund your money. It’s your good-will we want most. 

Catalogue and Samples will be sent free by return 
mail. Be sure to mention whether you wish samples for 
suits or for cloaks, so that we can send you a full line of 
exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 











b> 119 and 121 West 234 Street, New_York. 
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| but not elaborately trimmed underwear. 


QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


E. W. R.—* For a good, sufficient, and appro- 
priate wardrobe for a girl of seventeen” at col- 
lege your daughter will need a good cloth travel- 
ling suit which can be used for shopping, lecture, 
and theatre trips to near-by cities, a golf skirt 
(preferably a golf suit with tight-fitting jacket for 
daily wear on the campus), with six cotton and 
four flannel shirt-waists. In this short-skirt out- 
fit the student almost lives, changing it, however, 
always at night for the six-o’clock dinner. The 


| dinner toilette may be as simple as its wearer 


elects, but at. Vassar and presumably the othe: 
large colleges a long skirt is obligatory. It may 
be a dark skirt worn with a cotton or silk shirt- 
waist, though many of the girls utilize their 
summer frocks of muslin, dimity, or organdie for 
college dinner dress. The dressiest of these do 
duty for the small social functions of the year, 
with at least one evening toilette for the high féte 
of the year, whatever that may be. An evening 
wrap of some kind is necessary, and may be a 
simple cape of eider-down or cloth with some 
fluffy trimming at the throat, or something rath- 
er more elaborate if preferred. A favorite even- 
ing jacket among college girls is the long cloth 
coat in tan or gray, which it is possible also to 
use instead of a travelling suit. At most of the 
colleges the audience-room for the college enter- 
tainments is a draughty place, and a thin dress 
worn there needs more protection than the usual! 
flimsy scarf of gauze or liberty silk worn in a 
ball-room. A dress for church wear and for vari- 
ous semi-formal in-door occasions is also needed. 
This may be of challi, silk, cashmere, or of the 
worsted known as dress goods. A golf cape is in- 
dispensable, as it is the easiest wrap to put on for 


| the constant out-door trips necessary at a col- 


lege of detached buildings. In addition a sweater 
and Tam o’ Shanter cap are useful for midwinter 
wear. Bath-gown and slippers are essential, and 
two or three kimonos of different weights for 
room wear during the year are really important. 
Have a sufficient (but not too generous, as it is 
difficult to keep track of them) supply of dainty 
Deli- 
cate lace trimmings are to be avoided, strong ob- 
jections to such coming from the college laundry. 
Three pairs of shoes are the fewest that can be 
provided, a pair of stout walking shoes, a second 
pair for dress wear, and a pair of slippers. One 
or two chambray or linen shirt-waist suits will 
be useful in the fall and spring. The skirts of 
a college girl should touch the floor with the ex- 
ception, of course, of the golf_skirt. 


FrRaNcEs.—As to the question of what costume 
to wear for an evening reception, we can only tell 
you that it entirely depends on the character of 
the reception. As a rule at an evening reception 
a woman wears no hat, and dresses in a low-neck 
gown. But as evening receptions are very seldom 
given in this part of the country at present, it 
is diffieult to tell you exactly what to do. We 
would suggest that your best plan would be to 
find out something about what other people are 


| going to wear, and whether it is to be a formal 


reception where one only makes a call, or an even- 
ing party where one spends the whole evening. 
This will determine the question of the style of 
dress for the occasion. 
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SILK 


ut 
Corticelli Spool Silk is the smoothest, longest, and strongest spool silk made. Corticelli is 
the dressmaker’s favorite sewing silk. Try it yourself. Go to another store every time a dealer 
offers you something else when you ask for ** Corticelli,” 


AWARDED 37 First PRIZEs 


At Expositions, including Highest Award, Gold Medal, at Buffalo. Send us your name and 
address and five cents in stamps for a souvenir box of two Corticelli Silk Cocoons, the same as used 
at the Corticelli Exhibit at the Pan-American Exposition. Address 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 19 Nonvotuck Street, Florence, Mass. 
Book of New Patterns and Rwu'es for “Corticelli Silk Purses and Bags” mai'ed for ten cents in stamps. 
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“The best made, best fitting, most comfort 
able, durable and satisfactory underwear 
at popular prices that modern machinery 
and skilled labor can produce.” 


The Munsing Underwear 


gives a maximum of comfort 


at a minimum of expense. 

It combines perfection of fit and finish 
with reasonableness of price. There 
is no other high grade underwear so 
inexpensive and there is no other low 
priced underwear so good. 


Ladies’ Union Suits, 

at from $1.00 to $3.50 
Men’s Union Suits, 

at from $1.50 to $5.00 
Children’s Union Suits, 
at from 75c to $2.00 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Vests 


and Pants at correspond- 
ingly low prices. 


A Doll’s Undershirt 
will be sent FREE 
to every mother who 
names four other mothers 
and the number of 
children each buys un- 
derwear for. 


For complete information 
as to styles, sizes, fabrics 
and prices, address, 

he W. Knittin “ 
291 Lyndale Ave. Rorth: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














23 YEARS 
the Standard of 


Excellence 


ONLY TRUE 
SARSTAR Y UNDERWEAR 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


16 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK: {155-157 Broadway 


BROOKLYN : 504 Fulton Street 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA : 924 Chestnut Street 
CH 82 State Street 


vnaal In all Principal Cities 
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MAGIC MUSIC 


In ACCELERANDO or CRESCENDO effect 
comes wonderfully from the 


“ANGELUS’ #330" 


An enchanting influence that is as valuable to the skilled musician as to the person who has 


never played a note of music. The “Angelus” is bringing into use thousands of pianos that have posed for years as useless Pieces of 
furniture. Homes without music in the past are brightening in glad song and melody under its power. Amateur and professional 
pianists use it to extend their repertoire in order to save time, health and money. The “Angelus” is used in connection with any grand 
or upright piano and does not mar or disfigure the instrument. Its adjustment is quick andeasy. Beautiful Book S” sent free. 


Mains OFFick aNp FACTORY: 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


WILCOX & WHITE CoO., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 
164 FIFTH AVENTE. 





















THE ONLY CLASP 


THAT STANDS THE STRAIN 
OF MODERN USE 


NEVER SLIPS, 
TEARS NOR 
UNFASTENS 


The 










Sample pair, 
by mail, 25c. 


No Stitching in the Elastic 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 
“MME Look for the name on 

every loop, and for the 
Moulded Rubber Button. 
































With the Foster. 


Without the Foster. 


Ghe Straight Military Front 


shown in figure to right is secured by wearing 


Ghe Foster Hose Supporter 
Patented December 5, 1899. 

The only supporter with a pad large enough and supporting bands 

strong enough to hold back the entire abdomen, assuring the 

wearer a correct standing position and the much desired straight 

front. It has a waist band which presses on the sides of the waist, 

making it round, and has no metal parts to mar or tear the corset, 


Wide web, black or white . ‘ ; 60c 

THREE Wide web, fancy frilled, black, white, 
GRADES: / cardinal, blue or pink 75c 
\ Heavy silk web, large pad if desired, 81.25 


See that the name “ Foster" is stamped on every pair. Get it of your 
dealer, If he hasn't it, take no substitate, but order of us direct. Name 
your dealer, and give color, height and waist measure. 


THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER CO., 438 Broadway, New York 
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ELASTIC RIBBED 


UNION SUITS 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. 
Fitting like a glove, but softly and without 
No buttons down the 
front. Made for men, women, and young 


pressure, 
people. Most convenient to put on, being 

the like 
With under- 


wear can ladies obtain such a perfect fit 


entered at top and drawn on 


trousers no other kind of 
for dresses or wear comfortably so small a 
Made in great variety of 


fabrics and weights. 


corset. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





Mothers 


Send us the name of a 
dealer who does not keep 


the 
“6 M 9° 
Waist 


and the number of chil 
dren you buy waists for, 
and we will send you free 
one of our best grade “M”’ 
waists if you enclose 6c. 


postage. Give age of 
child. Save children’s 
health and figures by 





The tapes are sewed firmly on the knit 
ted fabric and carry the weight from 
the shoulders Extra wide.and extra 
strong tapes to pin hose supporters on. 


suspending clothes fron 

the shoulders—the “M” 

W aist does this and never 

loses its shape. 
MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 

631 Bryant Avenue N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















The Gentlewoman’s Perfume 
TRADE 


SUPREMA VIOLET 


MARK 
THE quintessence of freshly picked Russian violets. A 
single drop equals in fragrance a bunch of flowers, $1.00 
per oz. of druggists (only) or by mail. A dainty sample for 6 
cents to cover postage and packing. Mention this Magazine. 


THE STEARNS EXTRACT CO., - Detroit, Mich. 

















EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


MISS WELDON will take six young ladies abroad. Re 
stricted; highest references. Address for prospectus of the trip 


MISS WELDON, The Moorings,” Howard, Pa. 
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TO ANY 
LADY senr FYREE 


ON RECEIPT OF HER ADDRESS 











~"Pawviade”™” Es 
MUS Oll4 HSWM 3: 
SNOSGYVHOIN = 








; | "HIS DOI | VY of finest linen, stamped with the most exquisite designs ever shown in this 


? country, ready to work, with full instructions and pattern in colors, show- 
ing the exact effect of every thread, so that the most unpractised can work it perfectly. Our system is 
a new one, and the only perfectly easy and simple plan yet devised. It makes it impossible for even 
a child to err in doing the work. 

Some of these designs of ours on this linen are alone sold in stores for as high as $2.50 each. 
Catalogue of 34 designs sent free. Attached to above most unusual offer (all being free) 
we make but one tair condition, viz.:—that you promise to ask for and accept from your dealer only 
Richardson's Silks when you work out the designs. 


Address The Richardson Silk Co., Dept. A, 180 to 184 Adams Street, Chicago. 


OTE.—The Richardson's Silks, in competition with all the world. were awarded the Grand Prize at the Paris Exposition, together with 
three ye ial Gold Medals for Embroidery Silks and other items in this line. Therefore, it is mot alone over other American silks that we 
laim superiority. Richardson's Silks have won the right to be recognized as better than any other silks in the world. Americans everywhere 
give us due credit for this international achievement. 


























ocTf ; ic “tae , The ordinary safety pin after little 
If it is not now, it is to rey Boer any Boon 


come.” Sure. Here or here- 


after every aspiration will be 








realized. Be certain of a few 


bere through a policy in the m9 | RONGHOLD 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, SAFETY PIN 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 





‘BEST and MOS 
eeosomncne » 33C. 





Reoau uires Only TWO- has the point locked in the shield. It 

DS usual quantity. will neither bend, unfasten nor pull 

Always packed in 1-lb.trade-mark red bags out. Its life, usefulness and safety 
Good Coffees, 12 and 15c. are increased twenty-fold. 

COOK BOOK FREE to all purchasers. Free Samples. Send us a postal-card request, 
For special terms address (Bazar) | andwe will furnish sample of a perfect safety pin. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, | OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
31 & 33 Vesey St.. N. Y P. O, Box 285. 
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‘MY SKIRTS 


are made of 


PRIDE 


of the 


WEST 


MUSLIN’”’ 


Fine as linen—soft as silk 


For sale by all leading jobbers and retailers. 


Samples of this muslin mailed 
free on application 


TREAT & CONVERSE, ™@mfocturers’ Ag 


79 and 81 Worth Street, New York 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 
ork. 


Sth Ave., cor. 22d st, — 


Manufacturers’ Agents 





a. 








HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


te Purchasers of patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern 
required in ordering by mail. 


For women’s and little girls’ garments patterns are is- 
sued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. The cost of these p: utterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, when in stock, 
except where otherwise specified. Children’s collar 
and sleeve patterns may not be purchased separately. 
lhe following list partially represents the available 
designs : 


301. New Walking Costume. 
per’s Bazar No. 5, Vol. 35. 


390. Child’s Serge Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 5, Vol. 35. Price, 35 cents 


380. Combination Undergarment. 
Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 35- 


388. Flannel or va: a 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 50 cents. 


Illustrated im 
Price, 25 cents, 

Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 25 cents. 


387. Young Woman's boleeted Costume. Illus- 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No.3, Vol. 35. Price, 
50 cents. 


386. Child’s Organdie Frock. 
per's Bazar No. 3, Vol. 35. 

385. Matron’s House Gown. 
per’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 35. 

384. Child’s Linen Frock. 
Bazar No. 2, Vol. 35. 


383. Woman's Outin 
Harper's Bazar } 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 35 cents. 
Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 35 cents: 
Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 35 cents. 
Costume. Illustrated in 
o. 17, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cts. 
382. Woman’s Parisian Negli [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 17, Vo 34 Price, 25 cts. 
381. Child’s New Russian Blouse Frock. Iilus- 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. 34. 
Price, 35 cents. 
380. Child’s Fancy Pique Frock. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 16, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cts. 
379. Chemise-Nightdress (Women’s). I /lustrated 
in Harper's Bazar No. 15, Vol. 34. Price, 30 cts. 
378. Commencement Gown. 
per’s Bazar No. 15, Vol. 34. 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 50 cents. 

377. Woman’s Bathing Costume. 
Harper's Bazar No. 13, Vol. 34. 
plete form only), 50 cents. 

376. Child's Bathing Costume. I!lustrated in /ar- 
per’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. 34. Price (complete 
form only), 35 cents. 

375. Under-bodice, for Shirt Waists. [!lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 


374- Guimpe Frock (Girl's). 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. 


Illustrated in 
Price (com- 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 35 cents 
373. Woman's Linen Costume. 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. 
372. aay | s Gingham Frock. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 
. Chambray Gown for Women. Iilustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. Vrice, 50 cents. 
370. Child’ s Sailor Costume. 
per’s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. 


Illustrated in Har~ 
Price, 50 cents. 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 35 cents. 

N. B.—A special patiern may be obtained of any costume illus- 
trated in HARPER'S BAZAR at 84 per costame for women, 
or $2 50 per costame for children. 

Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 

Money must accompany order, together with size 

desired and address of sender clearly written. 


Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 302 
and 393, 0n pages 508 and 5909. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 
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SASF ON 5 


STERN BROTHERS | The New 














‘ ‘ ‘ * @ 
direct attention to their Coilless Safety Pin 
exceptionally large assort- 
ments of their celebrated For the NURSERY, TOILET, HOSPITAL. 

THE ONLY SAFETY PIN MADE THAT 
CLASSIQUE CORSETS CANNOT CATCH IN THE FABRIC. 
inclu ding a number of Especially commended by Nurses and Physicians. 
new models in a v¥ ariety JUDSON PIN CO., Manufacturers, Rochester, N.Y. 
of materials for summer peng Hers ‘fe ee ae ‘ou 











wear,such as Tulle, Linen, 
Plain and Broche Batiste. | 


WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET GOLDEN FLEECE 


NEW YORK Australian Lamb’s Wool Waddings 


represents the highest possi- 
; ; ble standard of excellence. 


Superior in every way to cotton 














Our method of treatment for developing the bust is rational 
and healthful, with success guaranteed; a home treatment at 


For Interlining .. 
moderate cost; the only method unanimously endorsed by the tah 


medical profession; booklet, “ Health, Grace, and Beauty,” OPERA WRAPS 

in plain envelope; free; postage, 4 cents. Women specialists 

on Sewers ute es AUTOMOBILE COATS 
THE NATURE COMPANY CHILDREN’S GARMENTS 


Suite 14, 41 West 24th Street, New York City. 





ETC., ETC. 


This wadding has the warmth of 
fur, the lightness of down, and will 
not mat or show the least suggestion 
of clumsiness. Made for dress pur- 
poses in small sheets; for quilts and 
comfortables, in two-pound batts. 

Full-size cut of the All leading jobbers and retailers handle 


ee. 8k) oa eee GOLDEN FLEECE 
SKIRT SUPPORTER Australian Lamb’s Wool Waddings 














It is nickel-plated, neat, cheap, and effec- WILL WILLINGLY SEND SAMPLES 

tive Keeps waist and skirt in place. 

Agents wanted. Sample by mail, toc. bab ag abn, ae & 
Address FLORY & GEMMEL, Ashley, Pa. 377 an roadway, ew Yor 
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THIS SKIRT 


of a skirt. Through regular 

channels of selling $6.50 
would be a fair price. 

Operating our own woolen 
mills, as well as our tailoring 
forces, we produce the same 
skirt to your measure for 


$3.80. 
Fashion’s dictates carried out. 
Wool Skirts—fiare flounce 
—walking style. 


Other offerings of equal impor- 
tance. 
Send for circular and measure- 
ment blanks. 


Ss. L. @ T. 











BAZAR 


AUTOMATIC 


Hand Sewing Machine 


An absolute need in every home—not a 
plaything. 

A perfect sewer, equipped with automatic 
tension, stitch and feed regulator. Light and 
compact, with guarantee fully covering use- 
fulness and stability. 

BUY OF YOUR DEALER 


If he cannot supply you, remit $2.00 to us by register- 
ed letter, postal or express order, mentioning deal- 
er’s name and we will deliver amachine to any post 
or express office in the United States. 


Barnett Bros, %",... 
281-293 Columbus Ave. 
Dept. M N.Y. City 








LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER 


Made only from the purest ingredients. 


Absolutely Harmless 
The only face powder that is suit- 
able for all complexions. 


Made in Flesh, Cream, 
Pink, and White 


Used alike by blondes and 
Absolutely in- 
dispensable to the well- 
groomed woman. For over 
thirty years the standard 
face powder. 


brunettes. 


50 cents 


at all druggists, or by 
mail. 


BEN. LEVY @ Co. 


125 Kingston. St., 
Boston 











Finest Knit Underwear in the world, for 
Women, Childrenand Infants. Forty-eight page 
free catalogue with 48 life Pho hs is worth 
sending for. NOVELTY KNITTING CO., 321 
Broadway, Aone N.Y. Children’s Knit Night 
Drawers a specialty. 


CLOTH FOR 
LADIES’ SUITS 


Buy Direct from the Mill 


SAVE 40 PER CENT. 
ON THE COST 
Broadcloths, Venetians, 

Serges, Cheviots, etc., 
of the Finest Quality for 
Outing, Golf, and Tailor-Made Suits 
SAMPLES FREE BY MAIL 


Address SIMSON WOOLEN 
& WORSTED MILL 
Dept. P, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





NEW CENTURY BRUSH BINDING. 


Ask for it. 


It’s Silky and doesn’t Wear the Shoes. 
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ELEANOR 
KIRK, 


in ‘*‘ The Woman's 


Laces Silks 


Delic ate Linens Deine 


demand 
Way to Health 


| Itprolongs the life of fabrics and re - og De Mencarge 
| Stores their original beauty. says: “The 


woman who 
makes her own 
soap, or uses im- 


| CoarseThings: Heavy Work  ndpsticnpdhass 


and Housecleaning Lia a Tittle clean 


PYertarerave pyereVo liars i i i do the work with 
| Works easily-Quickly-Safély and WR am 'c88 babor, without 


risk of poisoning, 


| Spares the Woman. Millions cise if and more econom- 
ically, is either 

: ‘ . very ignorant con- 
Directions for laundering cerning adultera- 


ETS 1 Embroide rySilks.read: <a tions, very preju- 
’ diced, or lacking 


Avoid Gite vomeinere Rs ee: Pe r . in common-sense.” 


Pearline is 


Trustworthy 














THE ROSALIND 
Long Waist Adjuster 


PATENTED 


es — 








THE ONLY BELT ADJUSTER THAT MAKES 
PINNING ABSOLUTELY UNNECESSARY 
AND WILL HOLD A LEATHER BELT 
SECURELY IN POSITION WITH 
THE V-SHAPED LONG WAIST. 








 ffiewcony the waist line of short and stout 
women, and gives added elegance to the 
long-waisted woman. Does away abso- 
lutely with all pinning of shirt waist, belt, and 
skirts, and can be adjusted in a minute. It 
makes dressing a pleasure rather than a torture; 
after using it you would not be without one for 
ten times its cost. Recommended by the most 
fashionable dressmakers. Manufactured in 
Brass, Oxidized, and Nickel. Can also be ob- 
tained in Gold or Silver 





For sale by all dealers. Write for special prices. 


THE ROSALIND COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N, Y. 




































| Gold Medal, Paris Universal 
| Exposition, 4900. 
SPECIAL, 


VELOU IIS =.. 


TOILET POWDER — cH. FAW, Inventor 
pis. Rue de ia Paix. Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word * “FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FAY | 
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ORSE-SHOE “Si 
BRAND. 3 





ALL IN THE RUBBER 


Pure rubber rolls make HORSESHOE 
BRAND WRINGERS last longer and 
wring more evenly and drier t any 
other brand. They save the clothes 
and buttons, Every roll and wringer 
bears our name and guarantee. 

The Patent Improved Guide Board 
does away with hand spreading. 


¥ 


A 






BAZAR 








“* And they gathered themselves together in cities.” 


URBAN POPULATION 
IN 1900. 





The growth in the population of a 
country and the manner of its distri- 
bution among cities, villages, and the 
rural districts is always an interesting 
field for study and investigation. The 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 


“ Four-Track Series’ No.13 gives the 
population of all cities in the United 
States of more than 8000 inhabitants 
according to the census of 1900, and 
a comparative table showing the pop- 
ulation in 1890. It also contains two 
maps in colors. 


A copy of No. 13, “‘ Urban Population in 1900,” 
sent free, postpaid, to any address on receipt of a 





»ostage stamp by George H. Daniels, Gene~al 
~assenger Agent, New York Central Railroad, } 
Grand Central Station, New York } 








Mirth-provohing novelty. “ It’s All in the Rubber,” 
free on postal request. Address Dept. 5, 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


; Ally PERFUMES 














NO. 4 PORTRAIT COLLECTION Or 
SHORT STORIES 








a TOILET >< Tales of the Cloister 


By ELIZABETH G. JORDAN 


In ‘* Tales of the Cloister,” the author has not only 
found a new field, but she has put into her book so per- 
fect an atmosphere that even the casual reader will 
feel its truth. The nuns in her stories are attractive 
women, of whom she writes with loving sympathy 


and humor. 


With Portrait in Tint. $1.15 Net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Ladies! Free! 


We will mail Five Days’ Trial 
Treatment with Booklet and full in 
structions; just enough to convince you 
that our method will positively develop 
the Bust from 2 to 8 inches in 3 weeks. 
No appliances; easy touse. Sure, Per- 
manent, and the only Healthful and 
Harmless method. ‘10 years of suc- 
cess.” Send nameand 5cents for postage. 

MME. JANSDORF CO., 
Dept. 97, Cincinnati, O. 





Ask for DELETTREZ, Paris, 
PERFUMES AND TOILET SOAPS, 
Amaryllis du Japon, 3 most popular odor Vielettes 
Celestes, dainty and deligifful. Aglaia, the newest and most 
fashionable odor; delicate and distinctive 
4/waya anak for Delettrez. Hetuae rubatitutes Por sale by the beat dealers. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, American Agents, New York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


“Its invention supersedes all other methods of house mapas 
Scientific Press.) 


EVERY LICHT IS A COMPLETE 
GAS PLANT 
IN ITSELF 


Generating and 
burning its 


own gas. 
HYDRO- 


CLEVELAND carson LIGHT 


The Maximum of Light at the Minimum of Cosi. 

For all houses wishing economy and independence. Gives 
a steady white light, more brilliant than electricity and softer. 
Excels any town gas service; gas cannot escape. It gives ten 
times the light of a kerosene lamp at half the cost, with no —— 


and no odor. No complications; nothing to get out of order. 
accidents of any kind geocit, $ 00 
16% of Hydro-Carbon Gas. 
if not satisfactory, and the most brilliant and inexpensive light you ever saw, money refunded in full. 


A Rare Chance for Agents. WRITE AT ONCE 





Lasts a 
Lifetime 













chimney and fluted porcelain shade complete, ready to 
a Seer 

te at once for our full description 

and instructions on the new system of CLEVELAND LIGHTS. 


West of the Mississip i, 60 cents extra tor expressage. 
Denver, $1.00 
THE CLEVELAND VAPOR LIGHT CO., 1809 E. Madison Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


References: Colonial National Bank (Capital Stock $2,000,000.00), Cleveland, Ohio. 


Our system of Street Lighting for Towns and Villages is a step far in advance of anything yet attempted. 
rite for particulars. 


the Mississippi River, express prepaid, with mantel, 
FOR TERRITORY. 
You will want it at once when you understand what it is 































handle MONARCH MALLEA 





Half BLE IRON & STERL RANGES 
the we will ship the first one 
, ordered from your community 

at the wholesale price — saving 


you $10 to $25 from 
any other malleable 
range. Freight paid 
400 miles. 

07 SENT FREE—Hand- 
some catalogue with whole- 
sale prices‘and full particu- 
lars. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE 
co., 
121 Lake St., 
Reaver Dam, Wisconsin. 
Recently St. Louis, Mo, 


rect At Wholesale 
a, Prices! AS I HMA 
Save If your dealer does not 


CURED TO STAY CURED 


Our System of professional treatment 
by mail furnishes immediate and complete 
relief from the aroxysm and at the same 
time gradually drives out the inherited and 
acquired diseased conditions of the blood 
and constitution, This System cures 
patients right at home, once and for all, so 
that they stay cured ; nor can dust, polle n, 
light, heat, smoke, odors, dampness or colds 
bring back the spasm. Forty-eight thou- 
sand patients tre: ated during last 22 years. 
Write for “‘ Legal Folder (O)” on Asthma 
and Hay Fever. No charge for examina- 
tion. Incurable cases not accepted. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffato, N.Y., U.S.A. 







































A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


The Pandy Shiner 


Holds any size shoe (ladies’ or men’s) 
perfectly rigid, so that the highest 
polish can be easily obtained. It is 
also an excellent shoe stretcher. S¢@ 
Can be screwed to any casing and removed from socket 


when not in use. Askany shoe dealer for it. If “yeaa 
able, send direct. Forwarded on receipt of $1.00 


THE DANDY SHINER CO., Springfield, Mass, 
seme 





Bending over the 
old blacking box 
done away with. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


The thinnest, lightest, 
flakiest biscuit created by 
the baker’s skill. Touched 


with an appetizing flavor of salt. 


Any meal is the better 
for the addition of these little biscuit. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














Practical Cooking and 
Dinner Giving 
By MARY F. HENDERSON 


A volume containing practical instructions in cooking, in the combination and serving 
of dishes, and in the fashionable modes of entertaining at breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 


In Water-proof Cober, $1 50 


The Expert Waitress 
By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


This little volume gives admirably clear and explicit instructions as to the whole duty 
of the waitress, and will be found of inestimable value in the training of servants. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 00 








A New and Revised Illustrated Edition of 


Manners and Social Usages 
By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD 


No book of etiquette ever attained so great a popularity as ‘*‘ Manners and Social 
Usages.” It is a recognized authority. The revised edition has been in part rewritten, 
and contains several entirely new chapters on subjects of current importance. 


Illustrated, $1 25 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


is a palate-pleasing health food. 
That means it bas a flavor as fine as fruit. |} 
When tired of flaked, mushy cereals, try 


Ralston Breakfast Food | 
--the kind you enjoy eating and feel the beneficial effects | 
from eating. 

A free sample for your grocer’s name. 


Purina Pankake Flour, (Ready for the Griddle) makes 
pancakes which aid rather than retard digestion. Your 
qyocer deprives you of a rare treat if he can’t supply you. } 

rite us and we'll tell you of one who can. 


PURINA MILLS 


“‘W bere Purity is Paramount” 
826 GRATIOT STREET, 





ONE PACKAGE BROMANGELON 
ONE PINT BOILING WATER (nothing more) 
Result—A PERFECT DESSERT JELLY (5 xinps): 
Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, Strawberry, and Cherry. 
None made that’s as goud—None can be made better. 

G rocers every where «ell Beomengel- -on. 

A pa ¥ e will supply dessert for six persons. If you 
don’t know Bromangelon mention dealer’s name and 
send 3c. teh ver postage for sample package. 

STERN & SAALBERG, 811 W. 40th St., Dept. H.B. N.Y 


eo 


DELICIOUS DESSERT 





St. Louis, Mo.} 


Health and Beauty 
are everywhere the sources of the 
highest attainable happiness, and the 
greatest beauty of all is that of the 
healthy, hearty, robust person. 

A wineglass of 


Pabst Malt Extract 
The Best Bric 


three times a day, at meals, with per- 
haps one at bed-time, will give you 
that bounding, joyous health and sweet 
sleep that nature intended you to enjoy. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Pabst Brewing Co., (Tonic Dep't) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


NNENS 


1 
a 
BORATED 





TALCUM 


Delightful After Bathing, A Luxury After Shaving 


A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and 
SU RN, and all afflictions of theskin. Removesall 
odor of perspiration. Get MENNEN’S (the original), 
alittle higher in price, perhaps, than worthless substi- 
tutes, but there is a reason for it. 

Sold worsen, or mailed for @& cents. ( Bomple fres. ) 

ERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. 

















An Early Start 
Tnsures Luxuriant Hair 


fo matter bow healthy a child may be, ber bair 
é cannot attain that perfection which adds so 
much to one’s beauty and attractiveness in later 
years, unless the scalp ts kept 
in good condition from early 
childhood. 

There is no shampoo, wash or 
tonic so cleansing, so absolutely 
harmless and effective as the 


SEVEN 
SUTHERLAND 
SISTERS’ 


as Scalp 
Cleaner 


It prevents and cures 
Dandruff, destroys mi- 
crobes, and is an antisep- 
tic for all hair and scalp 
diseases. For four gene- 
rations it has occupied 
the apex of superiority. 


Sold by 28,000 Dealers 














‘EASE OF FEET 


| MAKES EASE OF MIND| 


They are a barometer of 
the body’s physical state. 
A tonic strengthening to the nerves of the feet has 
a corresponding effect upon the other nerve centres. 
There's life and health in Cogswell’s 
Foot Tonic. Natural in its effect, im- 
mediate in its relief. Quiets the nerves. 
Allays inflammation. Soothes 
the bunion. Calms the itching and 
Cools the burning. 



































If you overtax your feet, overcome the 
ailment by an applicatic m of i qewell’s 
Fe ost Tonic, which you apply with a 
bru “Oh! how good it feels!” 
is the expression which springs to the 
lips of every one after an applic#tion. 
Sent securely packed and postpaid to 
any address in the United States; price 
$1.00 per bott! 

Sample bettle sent post- 


paid on receipt of 25c. 
E. N. COGSWELL 
Surgeon Chiropodist 
Str. James BuILDING 
1133 Broadway 
Dertr.G New York 


Dr. Cogswell, the recognized auth- 
rity om the feet and their 


atiments, will be pleased to 
mswer all inguiries per- 
taining to same. 











AUNT HANNAH’S 


Kills Roaches, Moths, Ants, 
Fleas, Bed-Bugs, etc. 
Upon receipt of $1.50 we will send, pre- 


paid, a trial gallon; satisfaction guaran 
teed or money refunded. 


JENKINS BROS., 
250 Pulaski St., - - - Brooklyn 


BEAUTIFUL SHELL 


One quart of these, ranging from the size of a nickel to a 
silver dollar, beautiful shades, tints, and colors, for decorative 
use, very artistic and handsome for cabinet. Postage prepaid 
to any part of the U. S. on receipt of one dollar. Address 
CHARLOTTA MATTHE WS, Sanibel, Lee Co., Florida. 


Trade 
ysvyY 








From the Gulf 
of Mexico *% % 





Seely’s 
Flavoring 


Extracts 
Best 
Earth 


on 
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CUUEEN VRC ULEADAD ROR NUERIORRORERIOORT EATER EAH titE! 














= bers DEMS THE PLAINEST FAC 
= TRACTS FROM TIME MOST peerecr TEATURES 


ILK WELD CREAM 


ee a ct eae HEALTHY COMPLEZION 


SOnY ot tai func 
Orbis eb raat Sie 
¥ 


AETECECTPUITAL TT POROEOOOERTELON Cl CEDEADEERAOEOED AUTDEOUEROLOEPOOGRE ITED ENOBATONT ITE NED 














Mrs. Potter’s 
WALNUT JUICE 


HAIR 
Stain 


rhis Stain produces beautiful, 
rich shades of brown, which vary 
according to the original color of the hair and the amount of 
Stain used. Purely vegetable. It cannot injure the hair, but 
will restore tresses that have been ruined by the use of chemi 
cals and dyes. A peculiar and pleasing feature of this Stain 
is that the hair retains the coloring much longe rthan by any 
dye, and is constantly improving while it is used. Satisfac 
tion guaranteed, . Mailed to your address on receipt of $1. 
Write for booklet. Mrs. Potter, 90 Groton Bldg, Cincinnati, 0. 








PROP. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


** The one Reliable Beautifier”’ 
Positively cures Freckles, 
Sun-barn, Pimples, Ring- 

worm and all imperfec- 
tions of the skin, and pre- 


vents wrinkles. Does not 

merely cover up but eradicates 
them. Malvina Lotion and 
Ichthyol Soap should be used 

in connection with Malvina 
Cream. Atall druggists, or sent 
on receipt of price. Cream, iic., post- 


paid; Lotion, 50c., expregs collect; 
dvup, 25e., pe wstpaid. Send for testimonials. 


PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio, 
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Attractive i 


Beautiful hair is admired by men and 
women. It is a treasure often lost by lack 
of care. Failure to keep the scalp clean 
and in a healthy condition makes more 
baldheads than any other cause. 


*% Woodbury’s 
, Facial Soap 


Makesa perfect shampoo. Pure—bland— 


antiseptic—it cleanses the scalp perfectly 
and removes dandruff, decayed tissues and 











other: impurities, thus keeping the hair 

follicles in healthy, vigorous action, 

causing the hair to grow long and glossy. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 25 cents. 

Our booklet, telling bow to improve 

Special one’s looks, will be sent free, or together 


with trial size package of soap and cream 
(stam ps or coin) to pay postage. 


Offer 


for 5 cts. 
Address Dept. H 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO 
Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 


Ww 4. woo, 
Facing 9Oy, 
a oars 




















HARPER’S BAZAR 


a) RAMON A— 


A, Chocolate 
7 Flavor. 


of a delicate dessert. 


National Biscuit Company. 














When Baby Frets 
As Babies Will 


and worries himself and mamma by in- 
sisting upon being held he welcomes the 
rest, amusement, and variety found in 


Glascock’s Combined 


BABY JUMPER 


Rocking Chair 


You can easily move it from room to 
room, or any place desired, saving your 
self the trouble of holding and entertain 
ing his majesty, giving you time for 
other duties on at the same time assur 
ing your baby health and comfort. 

Itis at once a baby jumper, cradle, bed, 
rocking chair, and high chair. 
Not a mere toy, nor is it out 
grown for years. 

Physicians Endorse It. 

Buy one now of your dealer, or 
order direct from the makers, who 
send a picture book telling all 
about it, free. 

GLASCOCK BROS. 
MFG. CO., 
Bex 84, 











Mancie, Ind. 














GET THE BEST 


ONE CENT EACH 
120 FOR $1.00 
Size 5% 2x8. 2000 subjects. 


etc. 300 on life of Christ. 
Madonnas. 
subjects. 


pictures. 





— °: 
Famous Pictures 


Reproductions of the world’s 
famous paintings, architecture, 
300 


elelore) Wee 
CHOCOLATE:: 


QUR 


} 
OId DY VROCERS everywhere 











Hundreds of new | 
Send 4c. in stamps for 
4 sample pictures and 32-page | 
catalogue illustrated with 20 | 
' 





G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 


G4 


Nineteenth Hole 


By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 


An amusing book of tales of the golf links, 
Mr. Sutphen tells his stories well, and 
they are always worth the telling. 
Portrait in Tint. $1.15 Net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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If my name fm . Kites , ils 
isn’t on your lamp 
chimneys you 


have trouble with 





(burnedin theename) ARE SAFE: 
others may claim Safety or Purity, we 


M ACBETH _ fH alone Substantiate it with Chemists’ 
Certificates. 
Note the blue label used by us (and fully sus- 
tained by recent U.S. Circuit Court decision )to 


them. 








on , our absolutely pure Agate Nickel- 
If you'll send your address, I'll send you the —' from. other good 
Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to tell you either ARSENIC, LEAD or ANTIM! ONY 
Booklet showing facsimile of our label, etc., free to any address. 
what number to get for your lamp. LALANCE & GROSJEAN MPG. CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 








MACBETH, ern 10 








St, Seiel PEbbGe is. © \ tc fuse mbes cee der 
It has an exceedingly long draw, and is supplied with our highest grade lenses of 3 foci, 
representing 3 distinct lenses, enabling the operator to photograph objects at a distance or at 


very close range with perfect results. It is extremely compact and is designed to fill every 
requirement for landscape or portrait photography. & % # 





All dealers sell them. 
Rochester Optical & Camera Co., Rochester, N.Y. | °°"! 7 0 new Art Catalogue 


to Dept. N. 
THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF PLATE CAMERAS IN THE WORLD. 


olonial Spirits 




















TRADE MARK 







Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet smelling and 
clear as crystal 

It is the-ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing dishes, tea and coffee 

urns, etc 





It cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. 

It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes. 
It is put up for the convenience of the housekeeper in neatly 
labeled bottles. 

Ask your dealer or write us for further information. 


| BERRY BROTHERS, simites, Detroit 
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DARK 4 
Cf Tae = 


yO 
S. R. CROCKE IT 


“ Kit Kennedy,” “ The Lilac Sunbor 


HAS JUST 
BEGUN IN 


* ‘< HARPER'S 
Ng “oer WE EKLY 




























































HARPER’S BAZAR 


GILBERT 
PARKER 


Author of “The Seats of the 
Mighty,” “ The Battle of the Strong” 


Illustrated by A. I. Keller 


” HE RIGHT OF WAY” is not 
only Mr. Parker's greatest work, but 
wt is a novel which is destined to live and to occupy 
a permanent place in our literature. It is a story 
that compels attention from start to finish. 
No more brilliant character study, no more charm- 
ing love story, and no more remarkable picture 
—_ of a man’s struggle with himself and his final 
Rost Svo, triumph has ever been written. It is nota 


Oo mented story of temporary popularity, but of 
rna yo 


Cloth, $1.50 


lasting importance. 


maNcuN HARPER & BROTHERS “YX 


CITY 
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Harper’s 
Library Edition 


OUR 
OFFER 


The price of these six vol- 
umes, nicely illustrated and 
handsomely bound in special 
cloth, with gilt tops and un- 
cut edges, is $12.00. 








CONTENTS 
VOL. 


4. HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 


2. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


3. CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING 
ARTHUR’S COURT. 





4. THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. 





5. TOM SAWYER ABROAD. 


6. THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED 
HADLEYBURG. 


In writing, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


TWAIN'S 
BOOKS 5» 


We will send the entire set of six books, charges of delivery 
prepaid, upon receipt of 


ONE DOLLAR 


payment of balance) $1.00 Monthly for ll Months AND on receipt of 


to be made at rate of J this Dollar we will 





























send you FREE OF COST, beginning at once, for a 


year, any one of the four periodicals named below. 


What you get 
When you send $1.00 


Mark Twain’s Best Books, 6 vols. $12.00 
Harper’s Magazine for 1 year 4.00 


$16.00 for $12.00 


OR 


Mark Twain’s Best Books, 6 vols. $12.00 
Harper’s Weekly for 1 year 4.00 





“$16.00 for $12.00 


— Tah FEE: Re 
OR Petey eee 








Mark Twain’s Best Books, 6 vols. $12.00 NORTH a 
4 Vearty Subscriptions to Marper's Bazar 4.00 RE 4 


e SET » four different addresses. $16.00 00 for $12. 00 
OR 


Mark Twain’s Best Books, 6 vols. $12.00 
The North American Review for 1 year 5.00 


$17.00 for $12.00 





address 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK = 











age eee te Petes Meee 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


Waverley Novels 

































In 48 Volumes 
With Over 2000 Illustrations 


L —_ 


Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2 00 
Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2 oo per month for 
eleven months ; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 


COTT’S classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, 
“/ combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical instruction. 
No library is a library without them. Here are some facts about this great offer : 


1, There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

2. They occupy over four feet of space inarow. Size of cover, 5x7 inches. 

3. Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2000 illustrations 
in all. 

4. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

5. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last 
a century. 


This set is copied from the first complete edition of the Waverley Novels in 1829, re- 
vised and corrected by Scott himself—his own edition, perfect and representative of his 
genius. 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $200. If you do not like the books when they reach you send 
them back at our expense, and we will return the $200. If you do like 
them, send us $2 00 every month for eleven months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your 
request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR 
(now a MONTHLY magazine for women, instead of a weekly, as hereto- 
fore), for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, state 
which you want. Address 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 

Harper & Brothers, sew york city 
This same set is also bound in half-leather, with gold stamping on side and back. The price 
in this binding is $48. It will be sent on the same terms for $4 a month. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


To Readers of Harper's Bazar 


Old and new friends of HARPER’S BAZAR will be glad to know 


of the growing popularity of their favorite magazine. 


It is now uni- 


versally conceded to be the best periodical published for women, and 
women everywhere are giving to it the most stanch and loyal support. 


We wish your friends to know it and to like it. 


If you will send 


us on the following blank the names of some of them, we shall be 
glad to send them sample copies and interesting facts concerning the 
New BAZAR. We thank you sincerely for the interest whicn may 


prompt your co-operation. 


Very truly yours, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Fill out these blanks with the names of your friends 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Gage’s World’s Fair Medal Hair Specific 


A Vegetable Compound for restoring and preserving the 
hair of both men and women, Awarded the only Medal 
and Diploma of Honor granted to any Hair Remedy at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, 


Grand Prix (Gold 
Medal) at the Paris 
Exposition, 1900. Dis- 
covered by a chemist 
holding strong indorse- 
ments from the emi- 
nent authority Le Roy 
Cc. Cooley, Ph.D., for 
thirty years Professor 
of Chemistry at Vassar 
College. Also a great 
number of autograph 
indorsements from 
such distinguished per- 
sons as Joseph Jeffer- 
son, Wm. J. Florence, 
Adelina Patti, Mme, 
Helena Modjeska,Julia 
Marlowe, Lilli Leh- 
mann, Emma Albani, 
Lillian Russell, Nellie 

Mrs. Potter 

Mrs. Gov. 
P. Altgeld, of 
Illinois, and scores of 
others. 

This remarkable Remedy is guaranteed (1) To stop hair fall- 
ing at once ; (2) To produce a fine, healthy, permanent growth 
over the entire head; (3) To restore the rich, dark, youthful 
color to faded and gray hair; (4) To cure all humors of the 
scalp, including itching and dandruff; (5) It is not oily or 
sticky, keeps the hair fluffy, and does not interfere with frizz- 
ing; (6) It contains no dye. | 


If you will kindly send us a few hairs from your combings 


(the entire hair, root and all), we will make a microscopic ex- 
amination and report results to you, gratis. 











INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward 
it was discovered that the hair was completely removed, 

We named the new discovery MODENE, It is absolutely harm- 
less, but works sure results Apply for a few minutes and the 
hair disappears as if by magic. It Cannot Fail. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; the heavy 
growth, such as the besod or growth on moles, may require two 
or more applications, and without —— injury or 
feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
al who have tested It« merits 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), 
on receipt of @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
DEPT. 46, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 
tc” We Offer $1000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 

















Price, extra large bottles, $2.00 ; ordinary size, $1.00, 
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i677 FOR 24 YEARS 1901 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors aod other new growths except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity without the 





use of the knife. Ass togical result of our success 








SPECIAL AGENT: John Wanamaker, New York City and Philadelphia, 
If your druggist cannot supply you, send us $1.00 and we will promptly 
GAGE DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., New York City. | 
Winslow’ 
Mrs. INSIOW $ .. .. 
e old and well tried 
remedy, 
00 I Fifty Years has va 
been used by millions 
mothers for their < 
TEETH with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, ¢ 
softens the gums, reduces & 
colic, is very pleasant to the taste, and @ 
is the best remedy for diarrhea. Sold @ 
by druggists in every part of the world. & 
- 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINSLOW’s 
SOOTHING SYRUP and take noother kind, 
as mothers will find it the Best Medicine 


forward a bottle to any address prepaid. Address 
yeas for over 
children while CUTTING 
inflammation, allays all pain, cures wind 
Price, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a Bottle 
to use during the teething period. 



















A Syringe 


+ Such as physicians use is now offered direct. 
It consists of two nickel cylinders, with air 
pumps between to create compressed air in one 
cylinder and vacuum suction in other. Open 
3 valve and compressed air forces liquid from one 
cylinder in six streams through top of nozzle. 
This is the only effective syringe. Send to-day 

for our booklet. Sent in plain sealed wrapper, 
free on request. 


The Sipho Syringe Co. 


823 CHATHAM ST., . . RACINE, WISCONSIN 
' New York Office — 2036-R, American Tract Bidg. 





THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has, from a humble beginning. become the largest and most elegantly 
appoiated private iastitution in the world for the treatment of a 
special class of diseases, and has no rivals. It is conducted by a 
graduate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, and upon 
a strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires 
to investigate our method of treatment will be entertained as our 
guest. 1 physicians are cordially invited. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former pati 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, north acams, Mass. 
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1 Dainty 
EE Wa z 


Jor the 
Convalescent 


DELICATE = | 
APPETIZING |3ae 
NUTRIENT 

CONSTRUCTIVE | bs. 


CREAMY WHEAT CU 


VYinneapolis, Minn. 





